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The challenge of Mindszenty 

When Henry VIII clapped Bishop John Fisher of 
Rochester into jail to prove that the King was supreme 
in matters ecclesiastical, the Pope retaliated with the mag- 
nificent gesture of creating Fisher a Cardinal. “If the red 
hat comes,” raged the King, “he won’t have a head to 
wear it on.” The Primate of Hungary is a Cardinal al- 
ready; the Pope cannot thus honor this modern John 
Fisher, nor will the Reds strike off hat and head in 
bloody martyrdom. Nearer our own times, when the 
Prussian Government in 1874 imprisoned Archbishop 
Ledéchowski of Gnesen-Posen for his refusal to close his 
private religious schools, Pius IX created him Cardinal. 
The Government found that it had overreached itself in 
detaining a Cardinal in prison. The repercussions within 
and without Germany eventually led to the end of the 
anti-Catholic Kulturkampf. In arresting Cardinal Mind- 
senty, the Communists are clearly making a test of 
strength. They have done what Hitler dared not do in 
Germany. If their brazen action passes uncensured by a 
world-wide movement of revulsion and protest, the Com- 
munists will know that they can affront the conscience 
of the world and get away with it. The whole world must 
rally to Mindszenty’s defense. Said the Cardinal himself 
in his statement of Nov. 16: “Two of my predecessors 
fell on the field of battle; two were dispossessed of all 
they had. .. . John Vitez (15th century( was thrown into 
jail; Martinuzzi fell at the hands of assassins, hired by 
the mighty ones of his day (1551) .. . and Pazmany 
(1616-37), the greatest of all, was sent into exile... . 
But of all my predecessors, no one stood as bereft of 
means of defense as I do.” This is not a juncture where 
any believers in justice can say it is none of their con- 
cern. Here is a question of a naked show of force—god- 
less tyranny against man’s spiritual nature. Through 
Cardinal Mindszenty, communism is striking at the 
spiritual nerve of the West—at those religious values 
which are the West’s strongest defense against totalitarian 
atheism. All who believe in these values will join with the 
world’s Catholics to protest the injustice which is being 
staged in Hungary today. 


Mr. Truman to Congress 

What the President will tell the 8lst Congress in his 
State of the Union and other messages this week is sub- 
stantially this: the postwar interlude is over; the two- 
year swing to the right is finished; the voters want the 
Ship of State put back on the course it was following 
when Mr. Truman took the helm in 1945. The course the 
President will now chart, therefore, can safely be pre- 
dicted. To the 81st Congress he will propose pretty much 
what he recommended in vain to its predecessor. He will 
call for repeal of Taft-Hartley, which was passed over 
his veto, and the enactment of legislation more friendly 


to organized labor. He will insist, despite the Dixiecrats, 
on civil-rights legislation. He will ask the Congress for 
appropriations for low-cost housing and slum clearance, 
which tke real-estate lobby succeeded last year in killing. 
New farm legislation is in the cards, too, providing some- 
what higher support prices than those guaranteed in the 
Hope-Aiken Act. Mr. Truman is certain, also, to dust 
off his 1947 proposal for compulsory health insurance 
and to insist on expanding the coverage of the Social 
Security Act and liberalizing its benefits. It is a safe bet, 
likewise, that he will try to recapture some of the rev- 
enue which the Treasury lost when the 80th Congress cut 
personal income taxes. Indications are that the prosper- 
ous corporations, by one means or another, will be forced 
to bear most of the load. It seems fairly certain, too, that 
the President will espouse a more liberal DP bill, a hike 
in the minimum wage under the Wages and Hours law, 
and Federal aid to education. All of this he promised the 
voters last fall. 


Where we stand 

In many respects the President’s domestic program 
coincides with the editorial stand of this Review. At one 
time or another we have advocated repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, an increase in minimum wages, wider cov- 
erage and more liberal payments under the Social Se- 
curity Act, civil-rights legislation, low-cost public housing 
and slum clearance as originally provided for in the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, higher taxes so long as the 
boom persists and the budget remains at its present 
forty-billion level, a more liberal DP bill. Whether we 
shall support the President in every detail remains, how- 
ever, to be seen. That will depend on the precise form 
his proposals take. With respect to farm legislation we 
are not so sure that the Hope-Aiken law ought to be 
revised in the manner Mr. Truman is likely to recom- 
mend. The whole question of maintaining parity of farm 
with urban income through price supports deserves at 
this time a complete airing, as does the bitterly contro- 
verted proposal for compulsory health insurance. We 
shall make up our minds on these issues after discussion 
and debate have further clarified certain points still ob- 
scure. As for Federal aid to education, we are opposed 
to any law which discriminates against some of our chil- 
dren simply because their parents choose to exercise a 
right guaranteed by the Constitution. But more about 
this in the weeks and months to come. There is an im- 
pression abroad that the President, in view of his great 
personal victory last November, will get from the Con- 
gress practically anything he wants. We do not share this 
optimism. The ship of state will encounter many a squall, 
and even a gale or two, before the skipper succeeds in 
swinging it back to the middlé course it abandoned two 
years ago. 
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Congress and the world 

The domestic program that faces Congress is challeng- 
ing enough; on top of it are piled major decisions that 
will have to be reached on foreign policies. Of immediate 
concern will be funds to keep the Economic Cooperation 
Administration running. A deficiency appropriation of a 
billion dollars will be needed for the last three months of 
the current fiscal year. In addition, $4 billion will be 
requested for the second year. This will occasion a good, 
hot fight. Less fur will fly, but still enough, over extend- 
ing and amending the Reciprocal Trade Agreements, the 
approval of the International Trade Organization charter, 
the Wheat Agreement. Displaced-persons legislation will 
come up for liberalization. But perhaps the most far- 
reaching decision will concern the Atlantic Pact. What 
will U.S. cooperation be? How far will military aid be 
guaranteed? Will funds for this aid be subtracted from 
ECA monies? And what effect will such a project have 
on our domestic economy? These are some of the puzzles, 
and on their proper solution will depend to no small 
extent the unity and security of the world that’s still free. 
If ever a Congress needed a fervent opening prayer, it is 
the 81st. And continuing prayer for Congress during the 
session will be far from amiss. 


Six-Power Ruhr plan 

No scheme has so far been devised for disentangling 
the problem of the Ruhr—Germany’s and Europe’s in- 
dustrial heart—save the time-honored method of the 
Gordian knot. No formula can be invented for perfectly 
reconciling French anxiety, based upon the experience 
of three wars, lest any revival of German industry lead 
inevitably to a renewal of Germany’s war machine, with 
an equally positive German conviction that such alarms, 
under present conditions, are completely unreasonable. 
Such a decisive plan was adopted on December 28 by 
the representatives of the six Western countries: Bel- 
gium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. It calls for the establishment 
in the immediate future of an International Ruhr Author- 
ity, with the power to supervise the activities of the Ruhr 
industries for an indefinite period, to allocate their pro- 
duction of coke, coal and steel to the various countries 
of Western Europe, to ensure that they be used for peace- 
ful purposes, and to prevent unfair trade barriers and 
trade agreements. It has also the aim of preparing Ger- 
many for permanent economic association with the West- 
ern countries; and it will work in harmony with other 
controlling agencies. The burning question of the ulti- 
mate ownership of the Ruhr industries is not determined 
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now, but is left for settlement by the future peace treaty 
with Germany. The Provisional Government of Westen 
Germany is itself represented on the Authority’s execy. 
tive board. Germans can console themselves that Frenc} 
demands for the detachment of the Ruhr from Germany 
have not been fulfilled; the French, that General Clay's 
proposal of turning over the Ruhr to German trustey 
(under Allied supervision) has not been adopted. The 
main thing, after all, is to get the machine working and 
to take the whole functioning of the Ruhr out of the 
deadly atmosphere of the war years. If this is accom. 
plished, the ultimate solution may prove simpler thay 
now appears. 


Austria—surprise! surprise? 

Stalin has never been to an American carnival, buy 
somewhere he has learned a favorite game at carnivals— 
the shell game. Latest gyrations of the little pea of peace 
under his deft hands appear in Austria. Britain, France 
and the United States had already expressed their vill 
ingness to reopen negotiations for an Austrian peace, 
Would Russia agree? She had wrecked every parley on 
Austria held thus far by her stand on what were to be 
considered German war assets, to which Russia laid 
claim, and on the question of the country’s boundaries, 
But on December 20 the Kremlin said yes, it was ready 
to reopen the talks. How any progress can be made it is 
impossible to see. It is very unlikely that the Soviets will 
yield on the matter of assets. There may be some slight 
chance that, with Tito in the doghouse, Russia will not 
be so anxious to back Yugoslavia’s claims to Austrian 
territory. But if Russia yields on that score, we may rest 
assured that she will expect the Western Powers to do 
some yielding, too. There is such a thing as fair diplo- 
matic compromise, but everything to date shows that 
compromise with the Soviets is fatal. Austria has come 
too far along the road to recovery and has been too 
steadfast in her loyalty to democracy to be sold short by 
the West. 


China, our common cause 

It is high time that opponents of our current Chinese 
policy of “wait and see” raised their voices in unison 
against what is essentially a most dangerous form of 
defeatism. Common Cause, Inc., non-partisan, non-de- 
nominational citizens’ anti-communist organization, has 
raised a standard to which all who favor forthright US. 
action can repair. In an appeal to President Truman on 
Christmas Eve, Common Cause: 1) Called upon the 
President to repudiate ECA Director Paul Hoffman's 
promise that the United States would continue to aida 
coalition government in China, if it agreed to preserve 
freedom. It cited the experience of Czechoslovakia and 
other Eastern European countries as proof of the fool 
hardiness of trusting communist-dominated coalitions 
2) Declared that it is too early to write off an indepen 
dent, democratic China. Three-fourths of that county, 
outside of Manchuria, it reminded the President, ® 
still in Government hands, the Government which the 
experts who now advise him predicted would collaps, 
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frst in 1937, then in 1942, and again in 1944. 3) Warned 
that it is cheaper in money and in lives to defend than 
itis to reconquer, and that everything lost in China would 
have to be regained later, at the cost of American dollars 
aod perhaps of American lives. 4) Reminded those who 
complacently believe that the Chinese will eventually 
ysimilate the Communists, that it took the Chinese 268 
years to overthrow the small band of Manchus who dom- 
inated the country and set up in 1644 the reactionary 
Manchu dynasty which ruled over the whole of China. 
5) Recalled that the Nine Power Treaty binds us to do 
eerything we can to preserve China’s independence and 
integrity, and that the promises of the Cairo Conference, 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, and our mistakes at 
Yalta all place an inescapable obligation of honor upon 
us to help the Chinese Government now. We hope that 
all our readers who realize the imminent danger that 
militant communism may attack us through the back door 
of the Far East while we hold fast the front door of 
Europe will join Common Cause in this petition to the 
President: “It is for you, Mr. President, in the light of 
your knowledge, to decide in agreement with Congress 
how much material aid we can give; but it certainly lies 
within your power to give the incalculable moral aid 
which a clear-cut statement of America’s intentions would 
provide. For the demoralization and defeatism in non- 
communist China have been partly due to the uncertain- 
ties of American policy as well as to our delays in car- 
rying it out.” 


Happy Christmas in the Kremlin 
Kris Kringle, the Dutch Santa Claus, complete with 
wooden shoes and wooden head, made Christmas in the 
Kremlin a happy one this year. The Netherlands played 
Santa to Stalin by its stupid attack on the Indonesian 
Republic, in violation of the Renville Agreement, and 
by its subsequent refusal to obey even the milk-and- 
water directives of the UN Security Council. Here is an 
inventory of the gifts, all marked “Made in Holland,” 
which Stalin found in his stocking. 1) The UN was seri- 
ously weakened. Not even Israel’s flouting of UN orders 
has been as damaging to UN prestige as this stab in the 
back by one of its supposedly staunchest supporters. And 
Stalin welcomes a weak UN. 2) The Western democratic 
bloc was split wide open. As the Security Council voting 
thowed, the long-solid Western front was rent into 
colonial and non-colonial factions. Stalin has long striven 
to effect such a cleavage. 3) Soviet prestige was en- 
hanced. It was the USSR which got credit for calling 
for stern Council action against “Dutch aggression.” 
This would be ludicrous if the situation were not so 
tragic. 4) The European Recovery Program was en- 
dangered. The United States, in mild protest, suspended 
the balance of ECA assistance to Indonesia, upon whose 
Prosperity depends, in part at least, the balancing of 
Europe’s trade deficits. 5) It created distrust against the 
Tacies among the Asiatics. A more cynical viola- 
tion of the pledged word has seldom been seen among 
even the most “untrustworthy” Orientals. 6) Jt provided 
the Soviets with an invaluable propaganda weapon. As 


Charles Wolf Jr., wrote in this Review, January 1, 
“Soviet Russia presents itself to the emerging countries 
of Asia as the supporter of nationalism against Western 
imperialism.” Never have the Soviets been handed such 
a golden opportunity; there is little hope that they 
will fail to exploit it. 7) Specifically, it gave them another 
propaganda weapon against the United States. Pravda 
wasted no time in castigating the U.S. representative at 
Paris for “hurling wordy thunderbolts at the use of gross 
violence by the Netherlands Government, and hypocri- 
tically sympathizing with the Indonesian Republic, cov- 
ered with a sea of bloodshed in the invasion of foreigners 
armed to the teeth with American tanks and American 
bombers.” If any one is in Dutch, it is not Joe Stalin. 


Women at work 

The bare bones of the facts, as reported by the U.S. 
Census Bureau, are these: In April, 1948 there were in 
the United States approximately 34 million married cou- 
ples. This was almost 6 million more than in 1940. The 
census for that year showed a total of 11.7 million women 
in the labor force (which is a technical term meaning 
both those holding and those looking for jobs). Of these, 
some 5 million were married women. Eight years later 
the number of women in the labor force had shot up to 
14.2 million. What is more significant, the proportion 
between married women and single women workers had 
radically changed. Reversing a pre-war trend, married 
women considerably outnumbered their single sisters— 
8.3 million to 5.9 million. Of the married women, 7.6 
million were living with their husbands. Many were 
mothers of dependent children. The Bureau’s investiga- 
tors discovered that the presence of pre-school-age chil- 
dren more often deterred mothers from taking jobs than 
did the presence of school-age children. 


What of the home? 

These figures will interest all sorts of people: econo- 
mists, law-enforcement officials, sociologists, educators, 
psychiatrists, population experts, religious leaders. Econo- 
mists will start wondering again what full employment 
really is. Undoubtedly full employment exists when the 
work force, except for those shifting jobs, is fully em- 
ployed. But what is the work force? Does it include not 
only every man, but every woman, regardless of marital 
status, able and willing to work? Sociologists will specu- 
late on the changing character of the institution of mar- 
riage. Does the shift of women from kitchen to assembly 
line mean that we are returning to the marital customs 
of primitive and semi-civilized societies? Will the un- 
gallant men of the atomic age expect their wives not 
merely to keep the home but to help support it, too? The 
psychiatrists are sure to have their say, also. Any day 
now we may be reading articles in the popular magazines 
with such intriguing titles as “Phobias of a Female Ma- 
chinist,” or “Suicidal Tendencies of Lady Bus Drivers.” 
Will the eight-hour day in office or factory exorcise all 
the little devils which, so Lundberg and Farnham in- 
formed us about two years ago, are tormenting our 
womenfolk? Naturally the population experts will be in- 
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terested, since the hand that runs a drill press cannot 
very well rock a cradle; also the educators, since the 
school may have to assume still more of the burden of 
the home; and law-enforcement officials, since wartime 
experience indicated a relationship between working 
mothers and juvenile delinquency. For our part we can 
only deplore the persistence of this wartime trend in 
peacetime. No doubt many married women are working 
because they have to; and for these we have only sym- 
pathy, encouragement and respect. Others seem able to 
work and manage a home at the same time. But most 
women are unable to discharge this double responsibility. 
In taking jobs they are clearly sacrificing the welfare of 
their homes, often for no very laudable reason. When this 
happens on a large scale, a nation is headed for trouble. 


Southern regional schools 

Governors of eleven Southern States and 150 leading 
educators representing Negro and white colleges in the 
South assembled in Savannah on December 12. They 
were engaged in mapping out a plan for regional schools 
which would take care of the needs of higher education 
for white and colored alike. In the committees and work- 
shops, Negroes and whites labored together. Their task 
was supremely necessary, both for the South itself and 
for the welfare of the entire country, for an ignorant and 
depressed South is crippling for the whole United States. 
The plan they were considering was shelved last year, 
when a vote in the U.S. Senate referred it back to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee for further study. The pro- 
posal now is to be submitted to the legislatures of the 
various States for ratification and funds. But unfortu- 
nately it contains a joker, to the effect that the regional 
schools must be placed on a segregated basis. The plea 
that the project concerns only the South, and thereby is 
not subject to “outside” criticism, fails for the simple 
reason that the rest of the country will undoubtedly have 
to pay a good part of the bill for this regional plan. 
In a letter to the New York Times of December 26, Hugh 
H. Smythe, associated with studies conducted by the 
American Council on Education and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, recalls that equal facilities are never found in 
a segregated system of education. Least of all can they 
exist in higher and graduate-school work, particularly 
in regions already financially handicapped. Federal aid 
must inevitably be sought by Southern schools. Dr. 
Smythe proposes a simple solution for the problem, that 
of regional schools supported by Federal funds, com- 
pletely free from discrimination as to race, color or creed 
at every level. This seems to be the only workable plan, 
and the only one on a basis worthy of serious considera- 
tion by a nation that professes regard for human rights. 


Madness in this method 

A rottenly false accusation comes from the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action, meeting at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
The Catholic Church and the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee are working hand in glove, runs the fan- 
tastic charge, to destroy Protestantism, to abolish free 
public schools and to eliminate separation of Church and 
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State. And how does this foul plot work out? The “gq, 
thoritarian” Church exploits the findings of the Commi 
tee—namely, that some Protestant groups are comm, 
nistic—so as to give the impression that communism épj 
Protestantism are synonymous terms. This, of courg 
will bring Protestantism into disfavor, wipe out the publi 
schools and unite Church and State. A more fantastic anj 
bitter charge it would be hard to conceive, and it de 
serves only the reply of contemptuous silence. However, 
it might be good to remind this group of Methodiss 
that at a time when Catholic priests and bishops all ove 
the world of the Iron Curtain are leading the fight againg 
authoritarian regimes (we give Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
story elsewhere in this issue), it ill becomes them tp 
accuse American members of that Church of totalitarian 
methods. The American Catholic hierarchy, no less than 
the Hungarian or the Polish, is fighting communism, not 
by identifying it with Protestantism or with anything 
else except what it is—godless materialism. In that fight 
the churches, we presume and hope, can all work to. 
gether. A church which today turns from that task to a 
petty injection of distrust into the bases of our national 
life must forfeit the name of “church.” 


Change in policy 

With the change in Editor-in-Chief, some of our read. 
ers have expressed their anxiety about a possible change 
in editorial policy. There is one field in which our 
readers must brace themselves for such a shift. In the 
recent past the question has been raised more than once 
whether we should not adopt a policy regarding sports. 
On this subject the previous Editor-in-Chief always main. 
tained an inscrutable silence. No one could remember 
ever having seen him at the Yankee Stadium, the Polo 
Grounds, Baker Field, or Madison Square Garden. The 
editorial underground hesitated to strike for fear that if 
a sports policy were adopted, it would list heavily in 
favor of—chess. So the only thing to do was to sit out 
the then Editor’s incumbency. When the Rev. Robert A. 
Graham left for higher studies at Geneva, Switzerland, 
the cause of baseball lost a stout defender on the staff. 
There is even danger that he may return with a craze for 
skiing. This is the time to come down on all fours. 
Arthur Daley of the New York Times sports department 
has summed up his long experience in a comprehensive 
article in the N. Y. Times Magazine for December 26, 
1948, “Which Sport? Survey of a Paramount Issue.” 
Now the sports department he works for is reputed one of 
the best in the country. Mr. Daley, a Fordham graduate, 
has had a classical education. He has that balanced 
judgment, that “instinctive just estimate of things as they 
pass before us,” which Cardinal Newman signalized as 
the fruit of a liberal education. And what is Mr. Daley's 
favorite sport, after reporting on all of them? Baseball, 
of course. “By the authority vested in me,” as college 
prexies proclaim in donating degrees at commencement, 
the new Editor-in-Chief solemnly pronounces on this 
“paramount issue.” Our policy is in favor of baseball, 
the only sport which drew more patrons in 1948 than in 
1947. No discussion. . 
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President Truman, in appearing before Congress with 
his State of the Union message, goes armed with just 
about the same ammunition as he had a year ago. The 
program he stands for is little changed. But his target is. 

A year ago Mr. Truman, facing a hostile Republican 
Congress, knew there was no real hope of enactment of 
the program he espoused. Actually he was talking over 
the heads of that Congress to the people. He sought to 
let the country know what he stood for—to make the 
record, even though it would have little influence on sub- 
sequent law-making. This year the situation is changed. 
The President will be talking to the nation, of course, 
but in contrast to last year he will be talking straight to 
the members of Congress sitting directly before him. This 
time his own Democratic Party is in power. This time 
his Administration has a responsibility to deliver on the 
commitments made in the party platform and in hun- 
dreds of campaign speeches by Truman himself and 
other party leaders. This time the President must estab- 
lish himself as party leader not merely by what he says 
but, in practical terms, by what he can get done. 

The people who have been putting Mr. Truman’s 
speech together know these things, and have been weigh- 
ing them as they worked. They believe the speech should 


be friendly, not scolding. They believe the President 
should not, in his first meeting with the new Congress, 
lay down a “must” list of laws upon which the Adminis- 
tration insists. 

The blueprints will come later in the presentation of 
specific Administration-supported bills. Perhaps the most 
difficult blueprint of all will be that dealing with labor 
legislation, if, as and when the Taft-Hartley law is knocked 
out. White House sources say Mr. Truman’s remarks on 
labor in his 1947 State of the Union message offer a key 
to his beliefs on the extent of labor curbs. In that state- 
ment he saw a need to give the Government power to 
deal with strikes which become national emergencies. He 
was critical of jurisdictional disputes and certain types 
of secondary boycotts. Authoritative CIO sources say that 
once the Taft-Hartley law is repealed they will be “lib- 
eral” in considering what new labor law is needed to 
protect the public interest. They accept the 1947 Truman 
message as a basis for discussions. 

President Truman’s toughest test in days ahead will 
be to reconcile the wide gap between the right and left 
in his own party. If the election meant anything to the 
congressional Republicans, he may get more votes from 
across the aisle of Senate and House than ever before. 
Some GOP members have been talking this way ever 
since November 2. But trying to make converts in Dixie 
may be something else again. The Rankins, Coxes, East- 
lands and their brethren are entrenched and stubborn. 

CuarLes Lucey 





Underscorings 








The creation of a new U.S. diocese—Joliet, Illinois—was 
announced Dec. 29 by Archbishop Cicognani, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin D. McNamara, 
pastor of St. Francis Xavier Church, Wilmette, IIl., has 
been named the first Bishop of Joliet. The new diocese 
consists of seven counties in northeastern Illinois: Du 
Page, Will, Grundy, Kankakee, Kendall, Iroquois and 
Ford. Of these, Du Page, Will, Grundy and Kankakee 
are taken from the Archdiocese of Chicago; Ford and 
Iroquois from Peoria, and Kendall from Rockford. 

>Two other episcopal nominations were announced by 
Archbishop Cicognani: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William A. O’Con- 
nor, Supervisor of Charities of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, to succeed the late Bishop James A. Griffin in the 
see of Springfield, Ill.; and Rev. William E. Cousins, 
pastor of St. Columbanus Church, Chicago, to be Titular 
Bishop of Forma and Auxiliary to the Archbishop of 
Chicago. 

> At the time of the great collapse in France in the sum- 
mer of 1940, Father Jean Rodhain, chaplain of a French 
armored division, was captured by the Germans. After a 
captivity of some twenty-four hours, Fr. Rodhain escaped, 
commandeered a military car and painted on its side a 
title of his own invention: “Chief Chaplain for Prisoners 


of War.” L’audace paid off handsomely. It never oc- 
curred to the Germans to ask who had appointed this 
Chief Chaplain, and he was able to visit over nine hun- 
dred prison and labor camps in France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Poland, and to organize a “general chaplaincy” 
to carry on his work. Since the war he has devoted his 
unusual abilities to a relief organization, Secours Catho- 
lique, which coordinates parish and diocesan relief 
groups and stands ready to rush in with help wherever 
the signal of distress goes up. Among other good deeds, 
Secours Catholique has placed 600 orphaned children 
with families in Holland, 458 in Portugal and 1,000 in 
Belgium—not to mention raising 2,000 dolls by a radio 
appeal for the children in a tuberculosis hospital. 

> The 1948 Spiritual Bouquet offered by the sodalists of 
the United States and Canada to the Holy Father on 
Christmas Eve was the largest since the foundation of 
this annual offering in 1933. This year’s bouquet con- 
sisted of 924,970 Masses and 762,575 Holy Communions. 
In place of the usual cablegram to announce the offer- 
ings, a finely-decorated book was sent ahead, and the 
numbers were inserted when cabled from the Central 
Office of the Sodality in St. Louis. All forty-eight States 
were represented in the bouquet, as well as Hawaii and 
nine Provinces of Canada. 

> Three hundred and thirty-six new sodalities in the 
United States were affiliated with the Prima Primaria in 
Rome during 1948, This brings the total in this country 
thus affiliated to 15,718. Ck 
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Editorials 








Steadfast mid anxiety 


You can kneel at the Christmas crib of 1948 and forget 
the essential human condition. You can fix your attention 
on prettiness to forget reality. You can contemplate the 
idyllic Child, not a curl disarranged, the entranced 
Mother, the rapt Joseph, the clean and contented beasts 
last seen on the polychrome calendar from your local 
dairy. The legends of Christmas, of Christ as a celestial 
Cinderella, of sudden gifts suddenly solving all prob- 
lems, will help the illusion. For it is an illusion to dream 
the birth of the Son of God into an anodyne of all 
anguish, comforting in its catering to our need of com- 
plete reassurance that all personal problems are at an 
end, that struggle ceased with the Christmas Star. 

The Child is a comfort: the sweetness and the loving 
kindness of our Father in heaven have appeared to us. But 
the Child is also a challenge, “set for the fall and the 
resurrection of many.” He has not come to hide us from 
humanity. He has entered into human history, redirected 
our destiny, given meaning to our miseries and mis- 
sioned us to help him help His brothers in this world. 

If you are a thoughtful and ruthlessly honest person, 
you will be compelled to acknowledge that the world has 
arrived “at one of those crucial points where the path 
which previously disclosed pleasant vistas seems to poise 
instead on the brink of a precipice where pitfalls and 
dangers fill good and generous people with increasing 
anxiety.” 

Were you the successor of St. Peter, you would be 
mindful of the prophetic urging to Isaias: 

Strengthen the feeble hands and confirm the weak 

knees. Say to the faint-hearted: Take courage and 

fear not; behold your God . . . will come and save 

you. 
For ten years Pope Pius XII has spoken to the world 
in his annual Christmas Eve message to the College of 
Cardinals. Never has he spoken as clearly, as forthrightly 
as this year. Never in the bitter hours of the war, nor in 
the days when men fiercely hoped to hope again, was his 
message more strengthening than his words of December 
24, 1948. 

A year ago the Pope declared: “Europe and the wide 
world have reached a turning point in history. The grav- 
ity of the crisis is unquestionable, its possibilities for 
good or evil immeasurable, its issue unpredictable.” 

Time has only deepened the crisis. Some of the pos- 
sibilities for good have become heartening realities. 
“The Church, among all peoples and in every country 
and continent has given unmistakable and splendid proofs 
of life and vigor, of activity and resistance, and of rapid 
progress.” Nearly 3,000,000 adults are receiving instruc- 
tions for baptism in mission lands. In ancient Christian 
countries Eucharistic congresses, Sodality conventions, 
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national celebrations have demonstrated the solidarity oj 
Catholics and the fecundity of the grace-life in th 
Church. Most heartening of all: — 

Everywhere there is a quickening and throbbing of 

life which strives especially among Catholic youth 

to bring the gospel truths and the salutary force of 

its doctrine into all the spheres of human activity, 
The undiscourageable witness of Catholics in the crisis 
not only justifies, in the Pope’s opinion, the brightes 
hopes in the spiritual field; it has “also produced tangible 
results in the titanic debate in which the human race 
finds itself involved while struggling for its healing and 
its peace.” 

There is a twofold sacred duty binding all Christians 
involved in “the titanic debate.” Whether threatened }y 
persecution or menaced by secularism, our lives must he 
marked by 

Unshakable fidelity to the heritage of truth brought 

to the world by the Redeemer. 

Conscientious fulfillment of the precept of justice 
and love, necessary presupposition for the triumph 
on earth of a social order worthy of the divine 
King of Peace. 

The Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII, strengthening 
the world mid its anguish and anxieties, reinterprets the 
vision of St. Augustine fifteen hundred years ago. With 
civilization under Vandal assault, he saw two Cities 
constantly a-building, each the product of contrary de 
sires: “Two loves built two Cities, the earthly which is 
built up by the love of self to the contempt of God, and 
the heavenly which is built up by the love of God to the 
contempt of self.” 


The world family 


The discourses of the Pope, like our great legal docu- 
ments, gather power from their fidelity to the past. They 
thereby grow in that tremendous “moral strength to 
look truth squarely in the face, even if it be painful and 
humiliating,” which the Holy Father speaks about in this 
talk. They can launch bold projects for the future be- 
cause each present step is linked to a farseeing utterance 
of former years. 

This trait of papal pronouncements is seen where, in 
his Christmas allocution, the Holy Father touches upon 
the idea of an international community. The same 
themes dominate his thinking here that have so lucidly 
guided the concepts of his predecessors in modern times 
—themes that he himself has dwelt upon in previous let 
ters and discourses. 

These may be roughly summed up as follows: 

First, the frank recognition of an objective fact: the 
existence of a natural family of nations, with its corollary 
of the duty to pay homage to this fact in terms of human 
conduct. Says the Pope: 
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The Catholic doctrine on the state and civil society 
has always been based on the principle that, in keep- 
ing with the will of God, the nations form a com- 
munity with a common aim and common duties. 
A whole series of preceding papal utterances is recalled 
by these words. We think of Pope Benedict XV, the Pope 
of the First World War, when he wrote (Pacem Dei, 
May 23, 1920) : 
It would be truly desirable . . . that all states should 
put aside mutual suspicion and unite in one sole 
society or rather family of peoples. . . 
Or of Pope Pius XI: 
We forget that all men are our brothers and mem- 
bers of the same great human family (Ubi Arcano, 
Dec. 22, 1922). 
Secondly, the recognition of the natural unity of the 
human family demands the rejection of those errors 
which would deny this fact. Hence the Pope continues 
with an explicit statement on the vexed question of na- 
tional sovereignty : 
Even when the proclamation of this principle and 
its practical consequences gave rise to violent reac- 
tions, the Church denied her assent to the erroneous 
concept of an absolutely autonomous sovereignty de- 
void of all social obligations. 
Finally, the Pope follows with an equally forthright dec- 
laration as to the subjective attitudes which hinder the 
proper recognition of the international community, re- 
minding us of his many previous denunciations of “cold 
egotism” : 
The Catholic Christian, persuaded that every man 
is his neighbor and that every nation is a member, 
with equal rights, of the family of nations, cooperates 
whole-heartedly in those generous efforts whose be- 
ginnings might be meager and frequently encounter 
strong opposition and obstacles, but which aim at 
saving individual states from the narrowness of a 
self-centered mentality. This latter attitude of mind 
has been largely responsible for the conflicts of the 
past, and unless finally overcome, or at least held in 
check, could lead to new conflagrations that might 
mean death to human civilization. 
Hearing these words, one is inclined to echo the aspira- 
tion voiced by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical On the 
Study of St. Thomas Aquinas (Aug. 22, 1923): 
It is therefore to be hoped that the doctrine of 
Aquinas concerning the ruling of peoples and the 
laws which establish their relations with one an- 
other may be better known, since they contain the 
true foundations of that which is termed the “League 
of Nations.” 
Change the word “League” to “United,” and it applies to 
the organization that today is in desperate straits because 
of its unnatural wedlock with that same principle of 
“absolute autonomous sovereignty.” True, “social ob- 
ligations” are recognized by the UN, but not to the extent 
of making the organization an adequate expression of the 
natural “family of nations.” Yet it is equally unprofitable 
merely to point a finger at the defects of the United 
Nations. The genuine international organization for which 
the Pope here pleads will take form when the basic prin- 
ciple of common humanity, which he so vividly stresses, 
has become a part of our own national living and think- 
ing. Every day’s delay in adopting this principle moves 
us that much nearer to disaster. 


Social justice 


No one in the world appreciates more keenly than the 
Holy Father the truth of Our Lord’s words: “Not by 
bread alone does man live.” But the Vicar of Hiza who 
once fed a hungry multitude with five loaves and two 
fishes knows equally well that man cannot live without 
bread either. Though the causes of war are not, as Marx- 
ists believe, exclusively economic in character, one would 
build in vain the “house of peace” who would ignore the 
demands of social justice. 

Already in his Christmas Eve address of 1942, Pius 
XII had called a just social order one of the “first five 
milestones” on the long road to peace. Each nation, he 
insisted, must do what it can to enable all classes to enjoy 
a fitting standard of life; and since what each nation 
can do is limited by its economic possibilities, which are 
unequal, there must be, if centers of infection are not to 
exist, a “generous sharing of forces between the strong 
and the weak.” And His Holiness rejoiced that “deep 
thinkers see ever more clearly in the renunciation of 
egoism and national isolation the way to general salva- 
tion.” 

Like so many other hopes for the postwar world, this 
one, too, has been only imperfectly realized. Within many 
nations the income from production is still maldistrib- 
uted, and the spirit of class warfare remains strong. 
Among the nations, despite the International Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, the International Trade 
Organization and the softening of harsh immigration 
laws, we are yet far from that easy exchange of goods 
and services and peoples which is one of the essentials of 
a firm and lasting peace. Therefore, in this most recent 
address, the Pope returned to the subject of social justice. 

Emphasizing the duty of believers to solve questions 
“in the field of social justice, no less than on the inter- 
national plane of law,” His Holiness said: 

A convinced Christian cannot confine himself within 

easy and egotistical “isolationism” when he witnesses 

the needs and the misery of his brothers; when 
pleas for help come to him from those in economic 
distress; when he knows the aspirations of the work- 
ing classes for more normal and just conditions of 
life; when he is aware of the abuses of an economic 
system which puts money above social obligations; 
when he is not ignorant of the aberrations of an 
intransigent nationalism which denies or spurns the 
common bonds linking the separate nations together 
and imposing on each one of them many and varied 
duties toward the great family of nations. 
Despite the risk of offending tender nationalist feelings, 
the Holy Father did not hesitate to apply the traditional 
teaching on the family of nations to the pressing problem 
of overpopulation. In the economic sphere one of the 
chief obstacles to peace is unquestionably overcrowding 
in both Italy and Germany. This old source of interna- 
tional tension has been aggravated, notably in Germany, 
by the presence of unwanted DP’s from Eastern Europe. 
Up till now the nations which do have ample living space 
have been none too willing to receive these exiles from 
Soviet tyranny. Instead they have chosen, at tremendous 
expense, to feed them where they are, even though this 
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approach admittedly offers no real solution. Instead of 
exporting foodstuffs, His Holiness boldly asked: 

Why not facilitate the emigration and immigration 

of families, directing them to countries where they 

will find more readily the food they need? And in- 
stead of restricting production, often for no just 
reason, why not allow the people to produce to the 
limit of their normal capacity and so gain their daily 
bread as the reward of their own labor, rather than 
receive it as a gift? 
Why not? Among other surplus-producing nations we 
must answer that somewhat embarrassing question, too. 
Though our country has done more than all the other 
countries combined to heal the wounds of war and set 
the world back on its feet, in the matter of immigration 
we have not been notably generous. Witness the long, 
dreary fight over the inadequate Wiley-Revercomb bill 
last year. How far are we willing to go to dry up a source 
of infection which, unless it is treated, can conceivably 
poison the whole world? 

Those statesmen in this country who are trying to 
break down the economic barriers which the nations have 
raised one against another will find in the Holy Father’s 
Christmas address consolation and encouragement. 


The Christian will for peace 


There jumps to mind at once, on reading this Christmas 
allocution, delivered three years after the war’s end, the 
encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei, which Pius XI issued just 
three years after World War I. Similarities such as this 
are startling, not to say scarifying—Pius XI (1922): 
“The nations of today live in a state of armed peace 
which is scarcely better than war itself, and the fears of 
the people are being constantly played upon by the ever- 
present menace of new wars, likely to be more frightful 
and destructive than any which have preceded them.” 
Pius XII (1948): “The human race, crushed under the 
weight of armaments, and in agony at the prospect of 
fresh and even worse conflicts, shudders at the thought 
of a future catastrophe.” 

The dissimilarities between allocution and encyclical 
are not less striking. Pius XI made a masterful diagnosis 
of the evils of his postwar society, but nowhere in his 
lengthy letter did he give specific answers on such press- 
ing problems of war and peace as pacifism, possibility of 
a just war, neutrality of nations, organization of the in- 
ternational community, cooperation of Catholics with 
non-Catholics in action for world peace. 

Catholics the world over owe the Pontiff now glori- 
ously and courageously reigning profound thanks for the 
clearcut guidance he has given them on all those issues, 
which, sometimes singly and sometimes in combination, 
have divided Catholics during the last quarter-century. It 
is perhaps idle to speculate on how much more united and 
therefore effective in the cause of world peace Catholics 
would have been if they had found in Ubi Arcano Dei 
these unambiguous declarations of the allocution: 

Paciricism: “A people threatened with an unjust ag- 
gression, or already its victim, may not remain passively 
indifferent if it would think and act as befits Christians.” 
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NEUTRALITY: “All the more does the solidarity of the 
family of nations forbid others to act as mere spectators, 
in an attitude of apathetic neutrality. Who will ever meas. 
ure the harm already caused in the past by such indiffer. 
ence to war of aggression, which is quite alien to the 
Christian instinct?” 

Just War: “Among these goods [of humanity] some 
are of such importance to society that it is perfectly legal 
to defend them against unjust aggression. Their defense 
is even an obligation for the nations as a whole, who 
have a duty not to abandon a nation that is attacked.” 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: “May the United Na. 
tions Organization become the full and faultless expres. 
sion of this international solidarity for peace, erasing 
from its institutions and statutes every vestige of its ori. 
gin, which was of necessity a solidarity in war.” 

COOPERATION WITH NON-CaTHOLICs: “Together with 
all upright men, who, even though not fighting in your 
ranks, are united with you in the community of this ideal 
[peace in accordance with the heart of the Redeemer], 
work strenuously for the propagation and triumph of the 
Christian will for peace.” 

The entire section from which we have quoted, en- 
titled “The Real Christian Will for Peace,” deserves—de. 
mands rather—the most detailed commentary. On nev- 
trality, for example, it appears to us that the Holy Father 
has made one of the most momentous pronouncements 
of his pontificate. He has done more than condemn the 
doctrine of non-intervention, as did Pope Pius IX. He 
has turned his back on the notion of neutrality de jure 
which was developed during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries and canonized in the two Conventions of 
the Hague Conference of 1907, and has re-stated the doc- 
trine of St. Augustine, Suarez and Grotius. Since the 
nations are united in one family, intervention is obliga- 
tory on the part of a powerful nation which can render 
effective help against aggression. Neutrality in the face 
of crime is a crime itself. But who, except for a few like 
Professor William Agar, preached this traditional Catho- 
lic doctrine in American Catholic circles when Poland 
was invaded? 

Hardly less momentous is the Pontiff’s demand that 
the UN “erase from its institutions and statutes every 
vestige of its origin, which was of necessity solidarity in 
war.” We believe that His Holiness means much more 
than mere abolition of the veto. We believe he supports 
in this passage our recent remarks (10/9/48) about the 
no longer tenable assumption of Big Power unanimity 
on which the UN was first based. The UN must be re 
made into a real juridical organization, with legislative, 
executive and police powers adequate to assure peace. 
The contractual association, which has failed, like the 
League before it, and for the same reasons, must be 
speedily rebuilt. In his very first aliocution, ten years ago, 
Pope Pius warned the nations to “bear in mind the ex 
perience gained from the ineffectiveness or imperfections 
of previous institutions of the kind,” and called for the 
erection of a “juridical institution.” Another “institution 
of the kind” has proven ineffective. Will we learn by 
experience at last? 
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The meaning 


“There are two things the people of Hungary can do. They 
may escape from their country, or they can lie flat in the 
moors and give up entirely,” said the exiled Hungarian 

leader, Pfeiffer. A heroic Hungarian 





of Mindszenty 


Edward Duff 


priest thought there was a third and a 
mandatory choice. 





The politician should always possess prudence. In No- 
vember, 1947, at the same time that Deputy Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajszyk was spirited to safety out of Po- 
land, Zoltan Pfeiffer, leader of the Hungarian Indepen- 
dence Party, secretly fled from Budapest with a broken 
head. He had been set upon by a crowd of communist 
storm troopers who broke up a meeting of his party in 
the town of Csongrad, belaboring him with bicycle-pumps 
and shovels. Arriving in New York, the fourth leader of a 
political party to make his escape from Hungary, Mr. 
Pfeiffer declared; “There are two things the people of 
Hungary can do. One, they may escape from their coun- 
try; or, Two, they can lie flat in the moors and give up 
entirely. That is the choice.” 

An intense, austere, middle-aged Hungarian priest 
thought there was a third and a mandatory choice. You 
could defy tyranny and trumpet the truth. Until—if and 
when it pleased God—you would be killed. 

The priest—whose name is Joseph Mindszenty—hap- 
pens to be Primate of that unhappy land and a Prince 
of the Church. “Mindszenty” means, significantly enough, 
“all saints.” The Cardinal is a striking symbol of the six 
hundred Hungarian Catholic and Protestant clergymen 
imprisoned as victims of a systematic and implacable 
persecution of religion. 

As AMERIcA predicted last month (12/11/48 p.255), 
the agents of the political police arrived at the Primate’s 
residence in Esztergom and hurried him off to their 
dread examination headquarters at 60 Andrassy Utca, 
Budapest, where “confessions” are extorted. The charge is 
suspicion of plotting against the Government, spying, 
treason and black-market dealings. It was eight o’clock 
on the night of December 26, the Feast of St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, murdered because his enemies were no match 
for his wisdom and for the Spirit which gave him utter- 
ance. Throughout the world, journalists were writing 
copy on the Christmas Eve message of the Holy Father 
and finding a new context for his assertion: 

In all those countries where to profess the Catholic 

faith really means to suffer persecution there have 

been and there are still thousands of valiant men and 
women who, undismayed by sacrifices, proscriptions 
and torture, and fearless in the face of prison and 
death, do not bow the knee before the Baal of might 
and power. 
Arrest is no new experience for Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Under the nazi occupation he was a center and symbol 
of resistance, and when they marched him off to prison 
he went dressed in his episcopal robes, attended by his 
clergy, whom he blessed with his manacled hands at 
the gates of the jail. Those were the days—have they been 
forgotten now?—when the Hungarian hierarchy saved 
some 200,000 Jews. 
They were followed by the days when the Red Army 


liberated Eastern Hungary and set up a provisional gov- 
ernment at Debrecen. The Hungarian Department of the 
supposedly “dissolved” Comintern arrived with the Rus- 
sian tanks and, in hypocritical obeisance to Yalta’s expec- 
tation of broadly based governments, summoned the 
politicians of other parties. Zoltan Tildy, a Presbyterian 
minister, Bela Varga, a Catholic priest, Bela Kovacs and 
Ferene Nagy, peasant leaders, joined the coalition. To 
the astonishment of the Russians, the Smallholders Party 
won 57 per cent of the vote in the election of November 
4, 1945, just 50 per cent more than the Communists 
polled. It was the last free election for that part of the 
world. With Matyas Rakosi, a Russian citizen and a brig- 
adier general of the Soviet Army, as Deputy Premier, the 
Communists proceded to undermine the results of the 
elections and place the country completely under Soviet 
control. It took almost two years and the direct interven- 
tion of the Red Army to remove by death or threats 
Tildy, Kovacs, Varga and Nagy, and purge the Small- 
holders Party into obsequious 
docility. False accusations, the 
weak compromising of Tildy 
and Nagy, who surrendered 
their friends to be garrotted, 
and the menacing presence of 
the Red occupation troops all 
contributed to the shock official 
Washington got May 30, 1947. 
By a coup, later to be repeated 
in Czechoslovakia, the Com- 
munists had taken over. The Kremlin had given its 
answer to the anouncement of the Truman Doctrine. 
Cardinal Mindszenty in a New Year’s message for 1946 
revealed that in Budapest during the month of November 
there were 2,188 still-born babies as against the 822 born 
alive. That was the trouble with the prelate: he insisted 
cn speaking out, and his voice carried. The force of relig- 
ion, the communist masters determined, must be smoth- 





ered. 

Catholic Youth groups were banned in July, 1946; 
Catholic priests were arrested; Bishop Stephen Zadavecz, 
who had opposed the Bela Kun uprising in 1919, was de- 
ported; processions were prohibited and publications re- 
fused permission to operate. Catholics were disfranchised 
in the 1947 elections for reasons which the U. S. State De- 
partment found to “border on the grotesque.” “Insanity” 
was a frequent reason for canceling the suffrage: indeed, 
anyone brave enough to vote against the Communists 
might well be considered insane. Against the names of 
nuns was written in one electoral register: “She, or the 
husband with whom she cohabits, has been under police 
surveillance for immoral occupation.” 

Undaunted by the Soviet steam roller, Cardinal Minds- 
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zenty was appealing to world opinion. He protested the 
brutal deportation of Hungarian families from Slovakia 
and was censured by the Government for his interference. 
In July, 1946 the Review of World Affairs acknowledged: 
“He is accepted as resistance leader by both Catholics 
and Protestants,” and described him as “living on almost 
nothing, rising three times every night for prayer, work- 
ing eighteen hours every day, devoid of oratorical gifts 
but of immense character.” His oratorical gifts cannot be 
negligible, for the same reporter—Kenneth De Courcy 
—records that 240,000 men gathered at Maria Remete, a 
two-and-a-half-hour walk from Budapest, to hear him 
speak on the problem of education. When he invited the 
women to come the next Sunday, 400,000 were there. 

Efforts to divide the hierarchy by spreading reports 
that Archbishop Czapik of Eger and Bishop Banas of 
Veszprem were devoted to democracy and approved the 
regime failed. On September 12, 1946 an official state- 
ment was issued by the episcopacy declaring that “every 
individual member of the Bench of Bishops whole-heart- 
edly supports the courageous attitude of the Cardinal 
Primate in defense of the Church.” 

The squat, bald, ex-clothing-store clerk, Rakosi, known 
in Budapest as “Potato Head,” decided that religion was 
superfluous in education, that Hungary’s schools should 
be nationalized. 

Moscow-trained, he had found the means of smother- 
ing religion. And he had found the issue that would force 
the Cardinal into irretrievable opposition to the regime. 
He would break the organization of the Church by for- 
cing out its national leader. He would undermine the 
loyalty Hungarians feel for their clergy by centering all 
attacks on ecclesiastical leaders. He would not attack 
religions openly but would make “enemies of the People’s 
Democracy” of the clergy. On January 10, 1948 he de- 
clared: “The task of democracy this year is to settle the 
relationship between the Church and the Republic. It 
cannot continue that a majority of the enemies of the 
people should hide behind the cloak of the Churches, es- 
pecially the Catholic Church.” 

In the spring the Government announced that educa- 
ticn would become a state monopoly. In a series of pas- 
toral letters—since the radio and the press were denied 
him—the Cardinal asserted the inalienable right of par- 
ents to decide the education of their children, a right 
recognized last month in the international Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the Social Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly. “It is in the exercise 
cf this fundamental right that German parents felt them- 
selves injured when the Hitlerian State seized their 
schools by force,” the Cardinal declared in his pastoral of 
May 16. The world was reminded of the ringing de- 
fense of human liberties by August von Galen, “the Lion 
of Muenster,” raised to the Cardinalate with Mindszenty 
in February, 1946. 

It was no academic debate of priority of rights, no idle 
insistence on protocol. Mindszenty foresaw the de-Chris- 
tianization of youth, the sovietization of Hungary. In 
June, church schools were sequestered and the docile 
parliament, refusing an appeal to the people on the issue, 
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peremptorily nationalized 4,813 Catholic schools, about 
half the schools in the country. The results were soon 
manifest. The Cardinal had warned: “After the introduc. 
tion of a state monopoly in the field of education there 
would be nothing to prevent the schools from sinking to 
a level of hotbeds of party policy and materialism.” 
“There are no non-political educationists,” . announced 
the Secretary of State in the Ministry of Public Informa. 
tion: 
Teachers must find in all questions, even in those 
which are apparently non-political, the point of view 
under which they can deal with them as aspects of 
the great problem of the people’s democracy advanc- 
ing towards socialism. 


Such “an aspect of the great problem” will be revealed 
in the answer to Question No. 21, posed to those hoping 
to join the staff of the “people’s colleges” springing up 
all over Hungary: “Why did the Pope support the capi- 
talists and not the poor workers at the time of the Italian 
elections?” 

Unfortunately the non-Catholic groups bowed to the 
pressure. The Reformed Church, urged by the Swiss theo- 
logian Karl Barth to cooperate, rid itself of the leaders the 
communist regime found objectionable. The Unitarians 
insist they have nothing to complain about. The Luth- 
erans, after the arrest of Bishop Louis Ordass, (Am 
10/30/48 p.88) decided to sign an agreement with the 
Government—as did the Jewish community. Undismayed 
by Rakosi’s angry cry that he was “losing patience”— 
Hitler’s menacing phrase—with the Catholic Church, that 
“democracy’s fist” would immediately strike anyone vio- 
lating its will, the Hungarian hierarchy resolutely sup- 
ported the Cardinal in his defiance. 

The persecution of the Church increases in intensity. 
Twenty-one thousand nuns and priests who had been 
teaching in the schools have resigned. All articles must 
be submitted for censorship before printing in the two 
little weeklies allowed for 7,000,000 Catholics. Bishops 
are forbidden even to mimeograph letters for correspond- 
ence with their clergy. The radio and press are filled 
with anti-religious propaganda with no facilities for de- 
nial. Bribes are held out to induce apostasy. Believers 
have been removed from teaching posts, the army, the 
police. Processions are broken up by the police; pilgrim- 
ages thwarted by refusing railroad tickets, quarantining 
villages, closing roads. Concentration camps are filling 
with priests and laymen. Worst of all, perhaps, a half- 
million Christian children are having a Stalinist educa- 
tion forced on them. All of these charges have been sub- 
mitted to the United Nations. 

As the center of resistance to this monstrous program, 
Cardinal Mindszenty has borne the abuse and calumnies 
of the illegal Government. The attacks upon him grew to 
a crescendo of violence last month (Am. 12/11/48 p. 255) 
with the Court of Summary Jurisdiction requesting the 
Budapest People’s Court to try him for subversive ac- 
tivities and the new Premier using the occasion of his 
first address to parliament as the opportunity of an at- 
tack. The correspondent of the London Times found the 
speech evidence that: “The only surviving center of op- 
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position is the Catholic Church under the leadership of 
the Primate of Hungary, Cardinal Mindszenty.” 

The Cardinal chose not to answer the attacks. In prep- 
aration for the Feast of Christ the King he ordered a 
triduum held in all the churches and was gratified to 
learn that more than 1,500,000 of the faithful of Buda- 
pest received Holy Communion. Night adoration in all 
the parishes on November 1 was followed by a pilgrim- 
age of 30,000 that he led in person to the shrine of Our 
Lady at Palosszentut, where the pilgrims fasted for two 
days on bread and water to demonstrate that “here in 
southeast Europe the Hungarians are a praying people 
who confess their faith.” 

Soon after, his secretary was arrested and questioned 
to obtain the inevitable “confession” involving the Pri- 
mate, But Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty kept to his home, 
like Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, awaiting the agents 
of the tyrant. 

They came for him last week, providing their cynical 
reply to the indictment of the Pope’s Christmas Eve mes- 
sage. In their arrogance they did something the reckless 
Hitler never dared: they arrested a Prince of the Church. 
And in their limitless insolence they published to a dumb- 
founded world monstrous fables of intrigue, climaxed by 
a fatuous account of exchange dealings with NCWC-War 
Relief Services whose food they had seized. 


The peasant in 
world politics 


It is a familiar story: Caesar proclaiming himself 
master of all areas of human life, determined to destroy 
all who would question his total dominion. Speaking to 
the celebrated St. Stephen Society in Budapest on Novem- 
ber 15, 1946, Cardinal Mindszenty stated: 

The rights of men and of the Church are generally 

violated simultaneously. The Church has her own 

aims which are not part of the aims of the State. 

Neither the Church nor the State is directly subor- 

dinate to each other. The Church defends the 

rights and the liberties of the State because the name 
of God and the moral order are the chief guarantee 
of the State. 
Caesar’s answer was expressed last year by Rakosi’s com- 
rade in the Comintern, Rumanian Premier Groza: “The 
[Orthodox] Church is a part of the State itself, keeping 
pace with the spirit of the times.” 

But the ultimate meaning of Mindszenty entail 
even the everlasting struggle for human liberty. In his 
final pastoral, suppressed by the Communists but broad- 
cast by the Voice of America to helpless Hungary, the 
priest-prelate who was to be arrested on St. Stephen’s 
day declared: “I stand for God, Church and my country 

. I pray for the world of justice and brotherly love; 
I pray for those who, in the words of my Master, know 
not what they are doing. I forgive them with all my 
heart.” 


Dr. Bogumil Vosnjak, former deputy of the Slovene Inde- 
pendent Peasant Party in the Belgrade Parliament and a 
son of the founder of the Slovene cooperative system, is the 

author of Bulwark Against Germany, 





Bogumil Vosnjak 


A Dying Empire, Struggle for Yugo- 
slavia and a number of other books. 





Advocates of a two-party political system find it difficult 
to understand the existence and usefulness of a peasant 
or farmers’ party. A Republican or Democratic Party 
includes all occupations and professions: farmers, indus- 
trial workers, intellectuals, bankers, industrialists, etc. 
Under a party system of this kind a member is regarded 
as a citizen; his economic status is not considered. 

The Czech party system, developed since the beginning 
of the century, was an example of a system based princi- 
pally on the economic interests of its members. There 
one found the farmers’ party, the workmen’s parties— 
Social Democrats, National Socialists and Communists— 
and the party of capital, industry and the “bourgeoisie.” 
There was also a Catholic party. 

Eduard Benes died, but his most terrible political 
blunder—the outlawing and the totalitarian dissolution 
of the Agrarian Party—lived on and fostered the aims of 
the Communists in a dangerous way. The Agrarian Party, 
led by Antony Svehla, with its wonderful political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, financial and cooperative organization, 
was the strongest bulwark against communism. Mr. Benes 
was so blind as to ask for the dissolution of this party. 

In general, the other nations of southeastern Europe 
followed the Czechoslovak party pattern. Bulgaria ex- 
celled in a wonderful agrarian ideology with a great 


leader, Stamabolijski. Poland had a strong agrarian 
party, led by Vitos and Mikolajezyk. In Hungary, Tibor 
Eckhardt founded the Smallholder Party which, until the 
fall of the democratic regime in that country, was the 
strongest opponent of communism. Serbia had Mihajlo 
Avramovic and Jovan Jovanovic, and possesses today 
such agrarian leaders as Dragoljub Jovanovic and Milan 
Gavrilovic. Croatia’s Stevan Radic resurrected Croatian 
public life and inspired the down-trodden Croatian peas- 
ant. In Slovenia the Independent Peasant Party produced 
an agrarian philosopher, Weber. In Rumania a powerful 
peasant party with Maniu and Michalake frequently ruled 
the country. 

In 1921 the International Agrarian Bureau (later 
known as the Green International) was founded in 
Prague by Stambolijski, Svehla and Vitos. In his report 
to the annual meeting of the recently organized Interna- 
tional Peasant Union (IPU) in Washington, George M. 
Dimitrov, Secretary General of the new Union, said of 
the importance of this ancestor organization: 

In the course of time this international center was 

successful in the unification of the peasants of Yugo- 

slavia (with Stevan Radic leading the Croatian peas- 
ants and Joca Jovanovic and Milan Gavrilovic lead- 


ing the Serbian peasants) as well as those of France, 
Rumania, Estonia, Finland, etc. . . . It became the 
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champion of the rights of the peasants, the common 

source of agrarian ideology and a European bulwark 

against dictatorship and abuses from Right or Left. 
An International Agrarian Institute, for agrarian research 
work, was also set up in Prague. 

In July, 1942, the peasant leaders organized in London 
an International Peasant Conference, which outlined an 
agrarian program for the period after the war—a pro- 
gram unanimously adopted by the peasant organizations 
of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. Mentioned in this London program of 
1942 are the following economic and social aims: peasant 
ownership of the land on the basis of the principle “the 
land for the peasant”; agricultural cooperation; credit 
and insurance; stability of prices and the need for a 
balanced agriculture; measures for agricultural improve- 
ment; agricultural education; rural welfare; industrial- 
ization; communications. 

The London program does not specifically take up the 
burning question of grain prices; but it would follow 
quite naturally that an international agrarian organiza- 
tion would energetically foster a better common price 
policy. It does, however, outline a constructive program 
which must be considered as one of the cornerstones of 
a future European economy—a program of the greatest 
importance for the prosperity of Europe as well as for 
the revival of a great party. 

Today the Iron Curtain divides Europe not only politi- 
cally but economically. The latter division is disastrous. 
Competent writers—Barbara Ward, for instance—believe 
the Western European economy cannot recover—a pessi- 
mistic view, and much too general. The question is not 
whether the Western European economy possesses the 
elements to guarantee real reconstruction. The real prob- 
lem is quite different. Formerly the grain of Eastern 
Europe fed Western Europe. The Iron Curtain has de- 
stroyed this natural economic pattern, and the conse- 
quences can be nothing but atrophy and degeneration. 
Without the removal of the Iron Curtain there is no pros- 
perity in sight, and Europe must remain dependent on 
help from overseas. 

The communist dictatorships which have been organ- 
ized in Eastern Europe have attacked the peasant organ- 
izations more ruthlessly than the Germans had done. 
Communists know only too well that the most formidable 
foe of communism is not the banker or the middle class, 
not even the great industrialist, but the peasant. Who- 
ever has read the opinion of Marx about the peasant 
masses will understand that in order to ensure their own 
existence the Communists must have one major aim—to 
destroy every genuine agrarian movement. In the satellite 
countries the peasant parties have accordingly been out- 
lawed and dissolved, and their leaders—such as Dragoljub 
Jovanovic in Yugoslavia, Bela Kovacs in Hungary, Juliu 
Maniu and Michalake in Rumania, Jan Ursini in Czecho- 
slovakia—have been thrown into prison or concentration 
camps. 

Leaders of the peasant movement in the satellite coun- 
tries who have escaped to the United States have recently 
formed a political organization in Washington, called the 
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International Peasant Union. Symbolic of its dedication 
to liberty, the organization, formed in 1947, was launched 
on July 4. The IPU in its new American edition is stil] 
in its beginnings, but in its make-up it unifies the work 
and aspirations of the peasant movements behind the Iron 
Curtain. In addition to the present members, the Czech, 
Slovak, Estonian, Lithuanian, Greek, French, Sudetep 
and Chinese peasant organizations have asked to be in. 
cluded. 

From May 24 to May 27, 1948 the new IPU held its 
annual congress in Washington, D. C. Stanislaus Miko. 
lajczyk, the former Premier of Poland, was elected presi- 
dent, and Dr. George M. Dimitrov secretary general. The 
vice presidents are Dr. Vlatko Macek, Ferenc Nagy, 
Grigorie Buzesti and Dr. Milan Gavrilovic. 

After its inception in 1947, the IPU addressed a memo. 
randum to the United Nations, and this memorandum 
has been supported by the majority of the delegations 
to the General Assembly. In it, the IPU asked for an 
investigation of civic rights in the satellite countries, but 
the appeal for the investigation has never been granted. 

Under present circumstances and in the short period of 
its existence, it has been impossible for the IPU to point 
to any positive achievements. Nevertheless it is of the 
greatest importance that in the United States today there 
is a working body which can be considered the political 
representative of 100 million Eastern and Southeastern 
Europeans. 

The great immediate task of the IPU, it would seem, 
is to inform the people of the United States, and espe- 
cially its agricultural circles, about the problems of agri- 
culture in the countries represented by the Union. A 
further task will be to study those features of American 
agriculture which would be useful for the peasants in 
Eastern Europe. Close contact with American agricultural 
organizations will be of the utmost importance. 

But, although formed by representatives of Eastern 
European countries, the IPU’s task is not only regional; 
its policy must be world-wide and its program must in- 
clude not only Europe but all the continents. It must 
herald a world-wide concept of the farmer’s problems and 
their solution. 

A world-wide movement which has new social values 
to offer the peasant must have an impact on the decisive 
battle between Christianity and communism. The man 
who is attached to the earth which he tills is attached to 
nature, and nature is the gift of God. The eternal values 
and the truth of the teaching of Christ find their most 
faithful supporters in the men of the soil. 

If the IPU did not exist, the first task of world anti- 
communist defense would be to create a movement of that 
kind. The whole revolt of Tito, for instance, has one 
background—the agrarian problem. 

The present broad task of the IPU is to defend, in close 
cooperation with American public opinion and world 
opinion, the outraged rights of half of Europe. It is a 
formidable task. We hope that in future the people of the 
United States will show an even greater interest in those 
stubborn fighters for the rights not only of the peasant 
but of all men. 
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Stalinist strength 
in the CIO 





Benjamin L. Masse 





For several reasons this is an appropriate time to examine 
the present state of communism in the CIO. Develop- 
ments during the past year have at long last made the 
country security-conscious. Having seen in Italy and 
France what the Kremlin can accomplish through con- 
trol of labor organizations—the coal strike in the latter 
country cost twelve per cent of its ECA aid for 1948— 
the public is understandably and rightly interested in 
what is going on in our own trade-union movement. 
Never before were so many reporters on hand for a C1O 
convention as showed up last November at Portland, and 
for a solid week what the delegates did and said was 
front-page news. The reports of the Kersten subcommittee 
and the Un-American Activities Committee, notably the 
former, have heightened the general interest. 

What, therefore, is the Stalinist strength in the CIO, 
and how great a menace is it to the United States? 

Three years ago the answers to these questions were 
a matter of grave concern to those charged with the na- 
tion’s security. They are still a matter of grave concern, 
though not, fortunately, in anything like the same de- 
gree. Let us see why this is so. 

In 1946 the Communist Party was considered in CIO 
circles to control the following unions: the Transport 
Workers, the National Maritime Union, the West Coast 
Longshoremen, the American Communications Associa- 
tion, the Fur Workers, the Public Workers (then divided 
into two unions), Mine, Mill and Smelter, the Office and 
Professional Workers, the Farm Equipment Workers, the 
Food and Agricultural Workers, the Fishermen and Al- 
lied Workers, the Electrical Workers and two or three 
others. The Party had also more or less heavily infil- 
trated the Shoe Workers, Furniture Workers, Auto Work- 
ers, Oil Workers, Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, and 
the newly-formed Packinghouse Workers. In several other 
unions, such as the Retail Clerks, it held beachheads 
which it was striving industriously to enlarge. 

In addition to this strength in the international affili- 
ates, the American wing of the world-wide Soviet appa- 
ratus controlled a number of State and local industrial 
councils, among them the California and Wisconsin State 
councils and the highly important New York City and 
Wayne County (Mich.) councils. Furthermore it could 
count on stooges high up in the national CIO bureau- 
cracy. Both the General Counsel of the CIO and the Edi- 
tor of the CIO News were either CP members or faithful 
followers of the Party line. 

Although President Philip Murray, in the event of a 
showdown, could muster a safe majority in both the 
Executive Board and the national convention, there was 
always a possibility that the Communists might capture 
the turbulent Auto Workers and thereby upset the bal- 
ance of power. Meanwhile the Red minority was strong 


enough to prevent the CIO from taking any stand openly 
hostile to the Soviet Union. During all this dreary time 
both sides publicly professed a great devotion to unity. 
Privately they maneuvered for power and carried on a 
kind of guerrilla warfare. 

As relations worsened between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, and as the record of Soviet tyranny in 
Eastern and Central Europe became generally known in 
trade-union circles, the anti-communists grew bolder. 
Walter Reuther made a successful bid for power in the 
Auto Workers and rapidly consolidated his victory. Presi- 
dent Murray was finally prevailed upon to fire Len de 
Caux, editor of the C/O News, and start a general house- 
cleaning at CIO headquarters. The chief victim of the 
purge was Lee Pressman, General Counsel, and generally 
rated the best communist tactician in the CIO. Simul- 
taneously, the CIO president set John Brophy to work 
delousing Red-infested Industrial Councils. 

Stalin’s order to oppose the Marshall Plan and support 
the eandidacy of Henry Wallace played directly into the 
hands of Mr. Murray and those who were urging him on. 
Now they had a straight trade-union issue which the 
rank-and-file, overly sensitive in the past to cries of Red- 
baiting, could readily understand. The average dues- 
payer might miss some of the subtle ideological byplay, 
but no one had to explain to him that if Henry Wallace 
polled four or five million votes, the only result would 
be to put Thomas E. Dewey in the White House and a 
lot of Taft-Hartley labor statesmen in the Congress. He 
finally got the idea that the Communists were loyal to 
the CIO only so long as CIO policy did not conflict with 
the dark designs of the Kremlin. As a result, the anti- 
communist drive gathered momentum all during the elec- 
tion campaign. 

At the Portland Convention in November the results 
were plain for all to see. Allan L. Swim, who succeeded 
de Caux as editor of the CJO News, described them 
colorfully in the issue of December 6: 

The CIO has taken a firm stand on that crackpot, 

vacillating ideology known as communism. 

Philip Murray denounced the Reds time and again 
during the recent CIO Convention at Portland. Each 
denunciation brought cheers from all but a handful 
of delegates. 

The Left-Wingers got their ears pinned back every 
time they stuck their necks out. No Party-line pro- 
posals were approved by the convention. It was a 
complete rout for the Commies. 

The measure of that rout is the vote on two critical 
issues: political action and the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. The vote against a third party and in support of 
continuing PAC was 537 to 49; on the Marshall Plan, 
after Walter Reuther, who was temporarily presiding, 
had called on the Reds to stand up like men and be 
counted, it was about fifteen to one. 

This balloting is a good indication of the present com- 
munist strength in the CIO. Since the uncertain days of 
1946, the United Auto Workers, the Oil Workers, the 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, the Shoe Workers, the 
Transport Workers and the National Maritime Union 
have all become staunchly anti-communist. So has the 
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important New York City local of the American News- 
paper Guild. This leaves the Communists in control of 
the Electrical Workers, the West Coast Longshoremen, 
the Fur Workers, Mine, Mill and Smelter, the Food and 
Agricultural Workers, the Fishermen and Allied Workers, 
the Furniture Workers, the American Communications 
Association, the Farm Equipment Workers, the Public 
Workers and the Office and Professional Workers. In the 
Packinghouse Workers they are, if not the dominant fac- 
tion, very powerful. 

When this list is analyzed it amounts, from an organ- 
izational standpoint, to much less than at first appears. 
The American Communications Association has come 
apart at the seams and no longer counts for anything in 
the CIO. The CIO Executive Board has ordered the Farm 
Equipment Workers to merge with the Auto Workers. 
Mine, Mill and Smelter has been decimated by a seces- 
sionist movement, and so have the Furniture Workers. 
The CIO is presently moving to deprive the Public 
Workers of their jurisdiction over Federal employes. 
There is a strong anti-communist movement afoot in the 
Packinghouse Workers. At the moment, only the Elec- 
trical Workers, Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen and the 
Fur Workers can be considered important communist 
strongholds; and last year the Electrical Workers lost 
at least 75,000 of their approximately 600,000 mem- 
bers, mostly to other CIO unions. Observers at the C1O 
Convention did not fail to notice that UE’s fellow-travel- 
ing president, Albert Fitzgerald, called Stalin and Molo- 
tov saber-rattlers and indicated a possible break with 
Wallace’s Commugressive Party. Before the year is over 
there may be vast changes in UE, which is the largest 
union under Stalinist control. 

The picture of declining communist strength would not 
be complete without mentioning that the Wayne County 
Council is now in anti-communist hands, and that the 
New York City Council, under another name, soon will 
be. The CIO Convention, finding that the Council had 
violated official policy, withdrew its charter and appointed 
an administrator to liquidate its affairs. By design, not 
accident, the administrator turned out to be Louis Hol- 
lander, head of the N. Y. State CIO and a power in the 
anti-communist Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The lat- 
ter union, incidentally, has just been granted jurisdiction 
over department stores. 

On the other hand, these organizational triumphs 
should not obscure what remains of communist strength 
in the CIO and the serious danger it constitutes for the 
country. Harry Bridges is a power not merely on our 
Pacific Coast, but also in distant and exposed Hawaii. 
The Public Workers have organized about 17,000 native 
workers in the strategic Panama Canal zone. Up in 
Alaska, just a hop-skip-and-jump from Soviet territory, 
the Western Alaskan Fisheries Council, as the Kersten 
report reveals, is in a fine position to do deadly damage. 
And then there is UE, recently excluded from atomic 
installations as a security measure, which has contracts 
with firms manufacturing all sorts of secret and vital 
military equipment. 

No one believes, therefore, that the successes of the 
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past two years have solved once and for all the Commie 
problem in the CIO. It is certain now that the Party js 
not going to withdraw its unions from the CIO and g. 
tempt to found a new labor federation, though six 
months ago rumors to that effect were rife in labor 
circles. The new line, which was laid down by Commu. 
nist Party labor secretary John Williamson in the Daily 
Worker for December 6, 7 and 8, calls for intensified 
activity among the rank-and-file with a view to provoking 
revolts against anti-communist leaders. The dues-payers 
are to be told that the original success of the CIO was 
the achievement of a “loose coalition between the forces 
represented by Philip Murray and the left progressives”: 
that this coalition has now been destroyed by Murray’s 
sell-out to big-business imperialists; that “the pro-Wal] 
Street and class collaborationist policies of the Murray. 
Reuther-Rieve majority” constitute a desertion of the 
membership’s true interests and are “at complete vari. 
ance” with the CIO’s progressive past. 

The Left-Wing Progressives—the term is Stalinist jar. 
gon for Communists—are directed to make themselves the 
champions of the rank-and-file member who built the 
CIO and “who will undoubtedly assert himself in the 
struggle to really restore the CIO to ‘the spirit of 1936’” 
They must fight for wage 
increases and against the 
speedup, since these are the 
issues in which the rank-and- 
filers are really interested, 
Gradually the workers (with, 
of course, some assistance 
from CP activists) will come 
to understand that “ideolog- 
ical” questions are “working. 
class versus employer-class 
issues, equally true whether 
wages and speed-up or the 
war policies with its (sic) Marshall Plan” are the subject 
of concern. 

After all, Mr. Williamson explains, it is Walter Reu- 
ther, Emil Rieve, John Green and the others who are out 
of step with American workers, not the Communist Party; 
for the Communist Party is “the most advanced force of 
the working class.” As for President Murray, he is now 
“the Red-baiting and hysterical voice of a reactionary 
combination of Social-Democrats, capitalist party affili- 
ates and ACTUers, led by Reuther. His demise as the 
real leader of the CIO can be dated from the Portland 
convention.” 

With that judgment there will be, outside of commu- 
nist circles, universal disagreement. What many observers 
have criticized heretofore in Mr. Murray’s leadership was 
his unwillingness to meet the Stalinist issue head-on, as 
many of his friends and advisers, especially prior to the 
Atlantic City and Boston conventions, urged him to do. 
With all these people Mr. Murray has grown in stature. 
He will grow still more if he brings to a successful finish 
the struggle belatedly precipitated at Portland. Until this 
has been accomplished the threat to the Nation’s security 
will remain. 
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vs. the family 


Modern merchandising 





Helen and Robert Cissell, having a family of their own, 
realize the havoc a badly administered budget can play with 
domestic happiness and security. Mr. and Mrs. Cissell are 


both active in the work of the Family 





Helen and Robert Cissell 


Life Institute at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. 





“Shall I send it out, or will you take it along with you?” 
As the salesman puts this pleasant question, watch 
your step, mama. He knows you are mentally flipping a 
coin to decide whether to buy the one-handed egg-beater 
or other gadget, or leave it in the store where it belongs. 
You are on the brink of a buying decision. A properly 
phrased question may topple you into a foolish purchase. 
It's mighty easy to say: “I'll take it with me.” If you do, 
you have been the victim of the “either or” technique. 
The salesman has given you two choices—both bad for 
you, either good for the store. 
" The sellers of goods are not overlooking any bets in 
going after the family’s bottom dollar. The under-the- 
counter seller’s market of wartime shortages has been 
replaced by the tempting displays of today’s buyer's 
market. The customer can now pick and choose. but 
choose to say “no” he cannot if the schemes of the sales 
psychologists work. The customer who strolls into a store 
for a look must be mighty sales-resistant not to come out 
with a mortgage on his wages in the form of twelve 
“easy” payments. 

But over-emphasis of the material is done so cleverly 
that many couples who would reject materialism in the- 
ory, unknowingly accept it in practice by insisting on a 
standard of living beyond their income. If Christian fam- 
ily life is to be restored, fathers and mothers must realize 
that material goods, though necessary in moderation, are 
not the ultimate end in family life. This is a hard point 
to make when ads, press and radio are continually claim- 
ing that the new and the luxurious spell happiness. 

Of course, it must be admitted that merchandising has 
many good people in it. And, judging by the character of 
modern advertising, room for more. The positive side of 
merchandising is receiving plenty of publicity to show 
that science and research are improving the American 
way of life. But advances in technology, which have made 
possible the world’s highest standard of living, do not 
justify the greed which ingeniously sells the luxuries and 
pleasures of that standard of living to people who cannot 
possibly afford them. 

Some of the ways in which merchandising can do 
damage have been recognized, and remedies attempted. 
The government, consumer groups and associations of 
businessmen watch for fraudulent claims. The Catholic 
press has been outspoken against the use of sex to sell 
everything from perfume to car-polish. But there is more 
to merchandising than meets the eye, bad as that often 
is, and the family is being undermined in such hidden 
ways as: promotion of a distorted standard of living, 
perfection of clever sales techniques, fostering of costly 
time-payment plans and of harmful individualism. 

In discussing standard of living it is best to divide 
goods into absolute necessities, conditioned necessities 





and luxuries. Modern merchandising does not do this; it 
merrily promotes with equal enthusiasm the useful and 
the useless, the good and the bad. Absolute necessities 
are what a person must have; they include basic food, 
clothing and shelter. Conditioned necessities vary con- 
siderably, since they are what a person should have, 
depending on the time, place and one’s state in life. Thus 
there is nothing wrong with a gradually rising standard 
of living resulting from new inventions and a conversion 
of the luxuries of the past into the necessities of today. 
But serious trouble results when, as now, high-powered 
methods quickly shift too many things from the luxury 
to the necessity group in the minds of millions of con- 
sumers. 

On the other hand, we must face the fact that in the 
usual American environment today fairly high material 
standards in the home are not a mere luxury. It is almost 
impossible for average-income families to get any do- 
mestic help at a time when routine office and factory 
work has greater appeal to girls than assisting in Chris- 
tian homes in which they would receive valuable train- 
ing for their own careers as home-managers. About the 
only way a mother can carry on and survive these days 
is by having her home well equipped with labor-savers. 
And while plumbing is less important than principles, it 
is still a mighty help to tired parents when cleaning up a 
flock of small fry after a busy day in the mud-pie fac- 
tory, or when quieting them in the wee wee hours of the 
night. It is true grandma got along without these con- 
veniences. She also got along without congestion, city 
traffic, crime comics, and neighbors who can’t stand 
children. 

That homes do not have necessary equipment is often 
due to the fact that many incomes are inadequate even 
when family heads practise the strictest self-restraint. In 
the United States, in 1946, over a fourth of the non-farm 
families had an income of less than $2,000. But there are 
still many families with the means for well-equipped 
homes who fail to have them because of unwise spending 
of their incomes on other things. Sales techniques are so 
effective that it is no longer family need, but the skill of 
the selling, that determines what a family buys. Clever 
sales propaganda drummed into us morning, noon and 
night has resulted in repetition overcoming reason. 

As an example of sales technique, take the following 
description of the “yes” approach from a sales manual 
(Lighting Salesmanship. LaSalle Extension University. 
Vol. II, p. 86): 

. . . get the habit of asking questions, and phrase 

those questions so that they tend to get an affirma- 

tive buying answer. Ask such questions as: 


Isn’t that right? 
Doesn’t that seem logical? 
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When you have accumulated enough “Yesses” on 
individual advantages, you should try to secure a 
“Yes” on the whole buying decision. 

However, should the customer disagree, meet the 
objections with the “yes, but . . .” technique. 

Another text (Retailing Principles and Methods. Duncan 
and Phillips, p. 401) says: “This method of approach is 
often helpful in turning [the customer’s] objections into 
actual selling points.” A salesman has really arrived when 
he can hook ’em on their own objections! 

Should the salesman try to high-pressure the customer 
into signing? Why, of course not. These are the days of 
low-pressure buymanship, not high-pressure salesman- 
ship. At least so say the oracles of the marketplace. As 
one of them (Successful Selling for the New Day. Sim- 
mons. Pp. 76 and 179) warns: 


Never push a prospect too close to the wall: he may 
fight back. . . . [In fact, 100 pages later] It is 
seldom wise to ask for the order point-blank. Rather 
lay the order in front of the prospect and, using your 
pen as a pointer, show him where to sign. You might 
even sign your own name on the order as a sug- 
gestion for him to do likewise. . . . 


Next time you leave a store, note the high-lighted displays 
of gadgets, fancy goods and other luxuries near the door. 
These “impulse items” are supposed to make a quick, 
forceful impression on your eye so that you buy them 
on the spur of the moment without considering real need. 

These and other sales techniques will continue to sell 
stuff that people do not need, and often do not even want, 
until they learn to ask themselves: “Is this purchase 
necessary ?” 

Business is in such a hurry to get the customer’s money 
that it can’t wait until he earns it, consequently he is 
induced to sign costly time-contracts sugar-coated with 
easy-payment slogans that conceal the real interest 
charges of twenty, thirty and higher annual percentage 
rates. Since the cost of consumer credit is usually so high, 
the economic well-being of a family can be destroyed 
without its knowing what happened. While people can 
recognize too high a price, they cannot always spot 
usurious but well-concealed interest rates. 

The whole business can be summed up in the simple 
rule: pay cash. Reasonable exceptions to this money-sav- 
ing rule are very few—perhaps the purchase of a home 
for which interest rates are reasonble, or an item like a 
washing-machine that pays for itself in spite of high 
carrying charges. 

Suppose a family buys a $200 television receiver, on 
which the carrying charge is $18. Down the drain forever 
goes what is a substantial amount for most families. If 
you buy in this way a car, fur coat, golf clubs, outboard 
motor or other unnecessary items, it is easy to see why 
habitual time-buyers have much less to spend. The only 
standard of living raised by time-buying is that of the 
fellow who loans money at rates that bear little re- 
semblance to social justice. 

We live in an era that makes much of individualism. 
What modern individualism too often boils down to is 
an exaggerated concern with self at the expense of the 
common good of the family. Merchandising promotes 
this by its constant emphasis on the creation and the 
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gratification of unnecessary individual desires. And when 
there appears to be danger that even these are being 
satisfied, industry promotes radical style changes. 

What is to be done? Certainly any substantial changes 
in merchandising methods seem unlikely. In an age of 
secularism, sales volume and net profit will continue to 
be primary measures of successful operation. It would be 
most amazing to find the brains of a firm gathering 
around the conference table to decide on the Christian 
way to promote a gadget. 

However, if there is little chance of getting Christian 
ideals into the selling of goods, there is no reason why 
such ideals cannot determine what shall be bought. In 
such a program lies an educational job for Church and 
school. In this age of materialism, young people need 
guidance in developing the right attitude toward the 
material. For most of them there will be only three pos. 
sible ways to handle family economics. 

One is to try to increase the family pay check to a 
point where it will cover 
everything wanted by every. 
one in the family—an impos. 
sible job when merchandis. 
ing sees to it that wants are 
created and increased with- 
out limit. However, many a 
father is losing contact with 
his home trying to supply 
his family’s over-stimulated 
wants. He is married to his 
business, while the mother 





‘of the family tries to raise her children alone. 


The second answer is drastically to limit the size of 
the family, so that the survivors can have what they 
want. Catholics seem to be making their share of progress 
in this respect. A recent study of over one thousand com- 
pleted families (wife 40-49) by Father Thomas F. 
Coogan in Florida showed a median family size of 2.9 
children. In other words, half of these Catholic families 
had less than three children. But the mothers of the 
wives in this study had had a median family of 5.6 chil- 
dren. This indicates a serious difference in fertility 
between mother and daughter. 

Father Coogan also found that family size was the 
lowest among families paying forty to sixty dollars a 
month for rent. Apparently the middle classes, forced to 
choose between a family and a high standard of living, 
have chosen the latter. Population authority O. E. Baker 
explains this situation by pointing to the high proportion 
of social climbers among the middle classes. 

The third solution, the moral and sensible one, is to 
keep desires within reasonable bounds. This means swim 
ming all the way against the terrific current of modem 
merchandising. But, with the help of grace, people can 
be convinced that having a family and a Christian home 
is preferable to driving a late model. Along with de 
veloping this right attitude there should be instructicr in 
consumer economics to enable our young people to 
auswer the practical questions of what, when and how 
to buy. 
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Léon Bloy: 
modern Stylites 





Margaret Devereaux Conway 





Léon Bloy has been called an early Christian-at-large in 
the Third Republic; and in the light of this the compari- 
son with St. Simon is not inadvisedly taken, for his most 
deeply considered virtues were obedience and hope, and 
“the name Simon means Obedient.” It was in the light 
of his obedience to all the sufferings he asked God to 
send that he undertook his writing and attained for our 
day a portentous pre-eminence, akin in some minds to 
that which the Asiatic saint who professed God from the 
height of a pillar attained—incomprehensible, enigmatic, 
bizarre, but unquestionably on God’s side. 

Bloy stands at the terminal of that phase in French 
writing when Baudelaire and Rimbaud, having wrestled 
with their demons, achieved their pyrrhic victories and 
came back from the outmarshes of despair to proclaim 
that rationality is not enough to explain life. There must 
be hope, and hope is the flower of faith. Bloy used much 
of the style and technique of Baudelaire and Rimbaud, 
and his keynote is theirs—a sense of profound despair. 
But he sounded that note in the major, not the minor, 
and kept it from being the corroding subjective gad 
which it had been to them. “There is a holy desolation,” 
he cried out, “a holy despair. It is this despair which 
breaks open with its explosive force the oppressive and 
strangling armor with which man is clad by the false 
humility which asserts that things actually are what 
ideally they should be, and thus allows him to breathe 
the air of the transcendant and the absolute.” 

Bloy’s invective, his power of hate, his endless exacer- 
bation, his anger (which he called the effervescence of 
his pity) are a stumbling-block to the educated, from 
whose nature such virulent directness has been withdrawn 
by the leech and constraint of manners. But what was 
astonishingly worse to his contemporaries, and which 
even repels moderns whose literary manners have fallen 
somewhat, is his intransigent persistence in mounting his 
stumbling-block and shouting his uncouth words aloud 
as if they were a new gospel of deliverance. 

To many they were. 

Bloy’s life, though known, seems swallowed up in his 
work. Perhaps this consequence is a courteous fulfillment 
on the part of God of his desire. For he said to Maritain: 
“My secret consists in loving with my whole soul, to the 
point of giving my life for them, the souls called to read 
me some day.” And strangely, it is sufficient to your 


knowledge of him to read him: a biography is super- 
fluous luggage which the “ungrateful beggar” would dis- 
dain. 

In 1846, the same year in which the Weeping Virgin 
appeared on the severe and lonely mountain of La Salette, 
Bloy was born. His mother, who claimed Spanish blood, 
loved this second son as Rebecca loved Jacob, and offered 
her life for the salvation of his soul. His father was a 
minor government oflicial, steady in his working habits, 
a rationalist of the type so common in France in those 
days, to whom both religion and literature were terrae 
incognitae. He turned away in wrath from his son’s de- 
sire to become a writer. 

At eighteen Bloy set off for Paris, already having lost 
the faith. In Paris he became the secretary of Barbey 
d’Aurévilly, and through his influence and the grace of 
his mother’s prayers returned to belief and the practice 
of his religion—a sustenance he needed for the incredible 
days ahead. He served with the French Army during all 
the dark days of the Franco-Prussian war, and in 1873 
returned to Paris, to the prosaic but safe profession of a 
notary’s clerk, a career of which his father approved. 
For a moment his horizon was peaceful. 

Promised a moderately rewarding occupation on one of 
the Paris literary magazines, Bloy gave up this position, 
only to discover that the editor’s plan was to publish his 
work anonymously. When he objected and tension be- 
tween them increased, the editor cut the knot by refusing 
to publish him at all. In the midst of these agonizing 
hours of adjustment, the crucial adventure of his life be- 
gan. St. Augustine’s immortal phrase “felix culpa” is the 
only adequate description that can be given this meeting 
with Anne Marie Roulé and the tragic yet triumphant 
conclusion of Bloy’s relations with her. She is the proto- 
type both of Véronique in Le Desespéré and of Clothilde, 
the woman lifted from sin and endowed with virtue in 
La Femme Pauvre. 

Overwhelmed both by his need for her and by his 
realization of their sin, he persuaded her first to live only 
with him, and then, having fled to the fastness of La 
Trappe for a month’s retreat, succeeded on his return in 
taking her to Notre Dame des Victoires where he had her 
enrolled in the Confraternity of Mary Immaculate. Our 
Lady graciously gave them the gift of continence, and 
early religious inclination, dormant so many years, awoke 
in Anne Marie; and while Bloy continued to support her, 
for her earnings were even less than his, they became as 
children running in the way of prayer, a race in which 
she totally outstripped him. 

Meanwhile, during this period Bloy met the Abbé Tar- 
dif de Moidrey, a priest who was a master of scriptural 
exegesis, on a pilgrimage to La Salette. Their tempera- 
ments accorded completely, for as Fumet states: “There 
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was in (Bloy’s) religious vision an obscure note of the 
Spaniard, of exaggerated romanticism which he is said 
to have received from his mother, shadowed and tearful, 
unrestrained in its effusion, impressing its own stigmata 
on all his work.” The Abbé de Moidrey’s eschatological 
interpretations of events filled a real spiritual need of 
Bloy’s and he welcomed the technique and all that it 
demanded of him. The acquaintance lasted just long 
enough for this end to be accomplished. 


The Abbé’s death was the first step downward toward 
a new crisis. Shortly after Anne Marie lost her reason 
and was confined to an asylum. Bloy, who had finally 
written Le Desespéré and persuaded a publisher to print 
it for him, found the public would not rouse to his knock, 
but preferred to remain snug abed, utterly unaware of 
his existence. Scalded by poverty, he found himself beg- 
ging among his friends for his very sustenance. 

In 1886 he met Jeanne Molbech, the daughter of the 
Danish poet. This man, who needed a woman for his 
completion before God, met in her the true half of his 
soul. Their recognition of each other was mutual and his 
letters to her, written during their courtship and while 
she was coming into the Church, show how truly Chris- 
tian and comprehending his love for her was: 


My darling, Jeanne, my sweet betrothed, you are my 
consolation, my sole hope after God, who threw you 
into my arms. Here are true words come from the 
bottom of the heart of that proud fellow; I am a 
man who is very poor, very unhappy, very weak, 
very ill, very forsaken. I am the least among the des- 
titute, a being who is trampled, a man dying of thirst 
for love. If you should happen to fail me, everything 
at once would fail me. I love your soul, your mind, 
your body, and I hope that all this will be given me, 
because we shall marry, because I have an infinite 
need for you, because you have been offered to me 
and I have not sought you. Your protection is neces- 
sary to me, and that protection, my God! must not 
hold off too long, for I feel as though I were one 
dying. 
In 1890, a little over a year after she met him, Jeanne 
Molbech married him. Though the journal continues to 
bear witness to their destitution and records the death of 
one son from malnutrition, she loved him with the holy 
love of the valiant woman; and, as one of his friends 
noted, her influence softened and seemed to complete him. 
During those years, though they wandered much, he 
succeeded in writing a great deal, and slowly, with heart- 
ening warmth, recognition came. His books were written 
for souls, and souls are what they garnered, God-children 
and friends. Before his death, even Le Desespéré was 
beginning to be read, and the copies which had lain so 
long on the shelves became collectors’ items. 


Bloy, because of the coincidence of his birth with the 
appearance of Our Lady of La Salette, had tremendous 
devotion to her and desired all his life to make her better 
known. His desire had to bow before obstacle after ob- 
stacle, but in 1908, thanks to the financial assistance of 
Pierre Termier, he succeeded in writing and publishing 
Celle Qui Pleure, the story of the Weeping Virgin, and 
Vie de Mélanie, the life of the little shepherdess to whom 
the Virgin appeared. 
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After this, there was but little more to write, and as 
the new war came down over France, the Knight of Our 
Lady’s Compassion entered into death, terribly alone as 
every man must be at that grave hour, but with the sim. 
plicity of a child. Asked what he felt, he replied with a 
touch of his old impulsive courage: “A tremendous curi. 
osity.” He was buried beside his infant son, André, in 
the cemetery -of Bourg-la-Reine, outside Paris. Among 
the wreaths laid on his grave was one inscribed: “From 
the Anarchists of Bourg-la-Reine to Léon Bloy, defender 
of the poor.” No summation of his life could be more 
appropriate, for he demanded as stern a revolution as 
they, though on a different plane, and like to them “he 
died for a need of Justice.” 

It was in the light of his concept of obedience that he 
essayed and achieved one of the most remarkable books 
of ‘our age on that enigma 
of the ages, the Jewish race, 
In Le Salut par les Juifs, he 
discusses them in the light 
of the new obedience to the 
Holy Ghost that has been im. 
posed on them for refusing 
obedience to Christ. Much 
remains obscure, as it must 
be in any considered book 
on the Jews, but much is en- 
lightening in the paradoxical 
sense which Bloy himself stated when he said: “I know 
only what I guess.” Like most books which place the Jew 
in his true relationship, that is, his eternal relationship 
to God rather than his accidental relationship with other 
peoples not stamped with his terrible mission, it has been 
widely ignored. But some Jews have found solace in it, 
and Raissa Maritain has written the preface to its latest 
edition. 





Against this sternness of obedience, he has placed the 
joy of hope. For hope was the clear call among all the 
dark thunders of his work. 


(On the first Good Friday) . . . At one bound, Sor- 
row spanned the gap between Accident and Sub- 
stance and became Necessity. . . . Humanity began 
to suffer in Hope, and this is what we mean by the 
Christian era. 
Again and again he knots and unknots those thousand 
threads of Joy, Hope, Suffering and Obedience in all his 
works. His French has a vigor and beauty that is the 
firm expression of his belief that: “It is indispensable that 
the Truth should appear in Glory. Splendor of style is 
not a luxury but a necessity.” His works themselves are 
a constant endeavor to make plain the relationship be 
tween the kingdom of God within us, and the world out- 
side us. On that world, as inhabited by the bourgeois of 
his day, he poured endless vials of wrath because they 
had made it a travesty of the Truth within them. But his 
heart was tender toward the truly great and truly poor. 
To every phase of life he applied the obscure yet power 
ful message of the Scriptures which so many mystics of 
differing statures before him have done. As Fumet states: 
“Tt was, if one may so phrase it, his manner of thinking; 
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he surrendered himself to mystery, he acknowledged it, 
and the depths of his being reverberated with it, as with 
a sonorous echo. This method, far indeed from being 
sterile, led him, as we see, in certain instances to make 
clear as no intuitive or mystic writer before him, matters 


of extreme importance.” 


He is not all-satisfying. Perhaps it is better that he is 
not. His biblical motto was: “I go before my thoughts 


but one sadness, and that is for us not to be saints. . . 
The journey is ours. 





into exile, at the head of a great procession of silence.” 
Consequently he illumines but does not explain, and we 
must rest in his silence as in the shadow forecasting truth. 
Bloy stands on the high tower of his work as St. Simon 
once stood on his tower in the East, a sign-post whose 
guidance is given in the words of Clothilde: “There is 


” 
. 
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Missing iniquity’s mystery 


ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS: AN 
INTIMATE HISTORY 


By Robert E. Sherwood. Harper. 979p. 
$6 


This is at least two books rolled into 
one. The more enjoyable, though short- 
er book, consists of the “intimate his- 
tory” of Hopkins as a personality and 
of his unique association with Roose- 
velt. 

When Hopkins went to Washington 
in 1933 he was able to throw into the 
administration of public relief the en- 
ergy of a strong physique and the en- 
thusiasm of strong convictions. He had 
ability. He was honest. But he had a 
certain moral roughness about him. 
More than a little public business was 
transacted en route to the racetrack. 
Nobody ever accused him of knowing 
the value of a dollar. He had playboy 
instincts and he did not inhibit them 
too much. 

But when he was appointed Secre- 
tary of Commerce in December, 1938, 
he settled down. Failing health had 
something to do with the change. He 
had been operated on for cancer in 
1937. “His old haunts and cronies 
knew him not.” Very shortly he devel- 
oped a complexity of nutritional dis- 
eases which reduced the wiry Iowan to 
only a hundred and thirty pounds. Dur- 
ing the year and a half of his tenure 
as Secretary of Commerce, Hopkins 
spent only thirty days, off and on, at 
his office. Mayo’s gave him four weeks 
to live. Roosevelt refused to accept this 
verdict; the President put him in 
charge of U. S. Navy doctors, who man- 
aged to prolong his life, by injections, 
for almost eight years of national serv- 
ice. 

Living on borrowed time, Hopkins 
really accomplished miracles from the 
day (May 10, 1940) he “came to din- 
ner” at the White House and stayed 
there three and a half years. No assign- 
ment was too tough for him. He picked 
up a subject fast, and needled every- 
body in every bottleneck in Washington 
to get the munitions required for our 











Lend-Lease program before Pearl Har- 
bor and for our fighting fronts as well, 
thereafter. 

From the start of the war in Europe, 
Hopkins was an interventionist. It was 
not a matter of sentiment with him; he 
grasped the strategic considerations in 
the Army and Navy reports and accept- 
ed the judgment of the armed services 
that our national security was imperiled 
by Hitler’s waxing power. He spared 
neither himself nor his three sons to 
help ward off this mortal threat. They 
were all on fighting fronts, and Ste- 
phen, a private first class, was killed 
when the Marines attacked Kwajalein 
in the Marshall Islands. 

We must pass over the interesting 
sidelights on F.D.R. to deal briefly 
with the “other book” embodied in this 
history: the story of the big events and 
international meetings in which Hop- 
kins took part. 

The story of Pearl Harbor is well 
told by Sherwood. No U.S. official, civil 
or military, expected the Japs to attack 
there. They had a free rein everywhere 
else in the Far East, and Roosevelt 
could not raise a finger to stop them. 
It simply never occurred to anyone that 
they would forfeit this advantage and 
solve Roosevelt’s dilemma by striking 
us first. Sherwood does not whitewash 
anyone, from the Commander-in-Chief 
down. But the fact remains that in the 
“Joint Board Estimate of U.S. Over- 
All Production Needs” of September 
11, 1941 (reproduced here, pp. 410- 





418), in which our basic strategy for 
a global war was set forth in detail, 
about the only geographic location not 
specified as vulnerable was the actual 
spot where the attack took place. 
Reading Hopkins’ lengthy reports on 
meetings with Molotov and Stalin, one 





is projected back into the “era of good 
feeling” towards Russia. From the 
point of view of Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, with winning the war their im- 
mediate concern, our chilly relations 
with Russia did seem to be warming 
up in 1943-44. After meeting Stalin, 
Roosevelt became convinced that he 
was “getatable.” Hopkins was not ex- 
actly naive. In 1941 he had written to 
Mayor LaGuardia: “From my point of 
view they [the Communists] are just as 
much a potential enemy as the Ger- 
mans.” But one feels that he became 
too absorbed in the immediate job of 
swatting the “bugs” out of the wartime 
coalition to give much thought to the 
inner momentum of the communist 
system. 

No one became more alarmed, or 
became alarmed sooner, than did Hop- 
kins when Russia violated the Yalta 
Agreement with the ink hardly dry. He 
got out of bed to fly to Moscow on 
May 23, 1945, to warn Stalin that pub- 
lic opinion in the United States had 
turned against Russia and that Rus- 
sian actions in Poland were the cause 
of this change. He accomplished some- 
thing—he saved the San Francisco 
Conference by getting Stalin to com- 
promise on the Security Council voting 
procedure—but he must have left the 
Government’s service aware that the 
future was uncertain. “The great 
enigma about the Soviet Union in the 
years to come,” he wrote after return- 
ing to private life in New York, “is the 
policy which new leaders in Russia will 
have towards the promotion of world- 
wide communism.” 

He failed to see that the danger 
would not come from “new” leaders, 
but from the very 1.en he had talked to 
so often. Like Roosevelt, he had no 
appreciation of the role of-the Polit- 
buro. He made the fatal mistake, as 
did so many others, of thinking the 
USSR would be too preoccupied with 
internal reconstruction to be able to 
fan out over Eastern Europe and Asia. 

The tragedy of Hopkins, in which 
Roosevelt shared, sprang from a readi- 
ness to take Stalin’s promises at face 
value, instead of judging them in the 
light of Marxist tactics. Neither 
brought to the Russian problem a real 
grasp of Marxism or of the lust for 
power which had eaten its way into 
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the souls of Russia’s leaders. Imper- 
fectly understanding the spiritual good 
for which they fought, neither could 
plumb the depths of its negation by 
evil men. The mystery of iniquity 
escaped them. Within the limits of the 
culture in which they were reared, they 
did their best. It was not enough. And 
both died before Russia’s real aims be- 
came clear. Rosert C. HARTNETT 


Two treatises on treason 





THE DIARY OF PIERRE LAVAL 





Scribner’s. 176p. $3.50 


The fact that this book is incorrectly 
labeled a diary may perhaps be taken 
as an omen of what is to follow. In 
short, the title is not only in error, but 
a mistake has been made in attempting 
to do what appears to be impossible, 
i.e., to whitewash Pierre Laval. 

While M. Laval was in Fresnes 
prison awaiting trial in 1945, he wrote 
these chapters on whatever happened to 
be handy at the time. His faithful 
daughter, Josée, the Countess de Cham- 
brun, smuggled out his defense, chapter 
by chapter. The final page was com- 
pleted almost on the eve of his execu- 
tion, which his daughter, the editor of 
this testament, calls “his assassination,” 
on October 15, 1945. It must, however, 
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be granted that his death followed a 
trial which even his enemies cannot 
call a fair one. Passions, of course, ran 
high in those days; but even this ex- 
planation cannot condone the one-sided 
treatment he received. 

Accused of having undermined the 
security of France, of having collabo- 
rated willingly with the Germans dur- 
ing the years of their victory, and of 
having humiliated the French nation, 
Laval has undertaken to sketch his 
apologia in these brief pages. The 
reader cannot escape the strong convic- 
tion, after listening to his case as he 
puts it, that he doth protest too much. 

Fundamentally, his defense against 
these charges is that, in reality, he 
merely acted as a selfless patriot whose 
sole ambition was to minimize the mis- 
ery and suffering which had been visit- 
ed upon France in its hour of defeat. 
He argues that the only concessions he 
granted the Germans were ones which 
their military force could have exacted 
anyway. He even goes so far as to claim 
that his actions resulted in the saving 
of countless thousands of French lives. 
This argument must fall upon deaf ears 
if it is advanced to those unfortunate 
French men and women who were hust- 
led off to German labor camps where 
they saw so many of their fellows die 
horrible deaths. Likewise the Jews, vic- 
timized by the Vichy anti-semitic legis- 
lation, must be pardoned if they cast 
doubt upon the veracity of such an 
assertion. 

M. Laval claims, further, that he was 
not the only man who held a position 
of power and responsibility who signed 
pacts with the Nazis—e.g., Chamber- 
lain, Stalin, Daladier, et al. He was 
accused frequently in life of devious- 
ness—this type of argument serves only 
to strengthen such a charge. So tricky 
was this wily peasant of Auvergne that 
even the Nazis had their doubts about 
him, as some of the documentation in 
the appendices reveals. About the only 
time he puts any blame on himself is 
when he candidly (for a change) ad- 
mits that he placed the wrong bet on 
the outcome of the war. For this alone 
does he reproach himself. 

Perhaps the sole value of this book 
is the service its author has rendered 
historians in revealing his views on sev- 
eral important events. These will be of 
use in that they can be compared with 
the opinions of other historical figures 
concerning the same happenings. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 





THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI 





By Benito Mussolini. Farrar, Straus. 
212p. $2.75 


If the purpose of this apologia by 
Italy’s Duce was to perpetuate a myth 
in the style of the Napoleon whom he 
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so intensely admired, the effort, we may 
safely say, has missed its mark. For 
this is so much the snarl and whine of 
an unwanted and hated man, petty and 
bitter in its constant aspersions, that jt 
hardly merits consideration as an intel. 
ligent bid to the Italian people for re. 
instatement. 

One might, of course, expect the fre. 
quent charges of betrayal which are 
hurled at most of his advisers—espe. 
cially at Badoglio and the Crown; the 
attempt to construct an aura of martyr. 
dom; the would-be brilliant analysis of 
Italy’s military campaigns—made, ip 
each case, after the event. What shows 
on every page, however, is the reveal. 
ing fact that even before the famous 
meeting of the Fascist Grand Council 
of July 24-25, 1943, which ratified the 
end of fascism in Italy, the Duce was 
“an uncomfortable superfluity.” It js 
not without significance that the book 
is written in the third person, almost 
as if the central figure had already been 
interred and forgotten. One has the 
feeling of reading the account of a 
harrowing experience which everyone 
is trying to forget. 

Convinced of his own indispensabil- 
ity, surrounded for so long by a corp of 
puffed-up yes-men, Mussolini was not 
prepared for the “betrayal” of 1943, 
Never really close to the “sluggish 
masses,” he had failed to appreciate 
their weariness of two decades of dis. 
cipline and buffoonery. 

Students of recent history will read 
with a certain amount of fascination 
the Duce’s own account of the war in 
Tunisia and Sicily, the story of his cap- 
tivity and subsequent rescue by Ger. 
man paratroopers. They will be more 
impressed, however, by the self-revealed 
pettiness, shallowness and, at times, 
ignorance of the man who brought ruin 
to his country. 

In the words of Dr. Max Ascoli, who 
has written a brilliant introduction to 
the book, we may safely conclude: 
“The great prank has ended in tragedy 
and the incredible story is finished. No 
reincarnation or returns are to be ex 
pected.” CHartes P. BRuDERLE 


A new apologetics 





THE FAITH MAKES SENSE 





By John Carmel Heenan. Sheed & 
Ward. 274p. $3 


“There is a fashion in religion as well 
as in political thought or women’s 
dress. The modern fashion is to be 
either a pagan or a Catholic.” 

So it seems to Father Joseph Sin- 
clair, the mythical pastor of Rush 
Green, writing to his niece, Ruth. 
Busy though he was, he was writ: 
ing to her because eighteen-year-old 
Ruth had fallen in love with a nice 
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STIMULATING, 96-page study of the Taft-Hartley Act and 

sundry other laws passed since 1943 by the Congress and some 

thirty-four State legislatures, many of which are likely to come up 
for repeal or revision this year. Understand them— 


READ: 


The New Labor Laws 


by Charles W. Anrod, M.A., J.D. 
and The Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 


Mr. Anrod ranges over the entire field, providing historical back- 
ground, a legal framework and lively analyses of the features 
common to most of the new legislation. 


Father Masse concentrates on a single aspect of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Intent on measuring the Act by moral standards, he reaches 
conclusions which are, to put the matter conservatively, in- 
triguing. 


This booklet will not equally please everybody. In fact, it may 


not please some people at all. But whoever reads it will have a 
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boy named Hugh Milton, clever, well. 
intentioned but monstrously _ ill-in. 
formed about religion. Naturally, Ruth 
fled to her beloved Uncle Joe to report 
her plight and implore his assistance 
in the form of answers and guidance. 
The Rev. John Carmel Heenan, former. 
ly National Director of the Legion of 
Mary in England and recently ap. 
pointed Superior of the Catholic Mis. 
sionary Society there, composed the let. 
ters for Father Sinclair. 

It is a fresh and fascinating kind of 
book on Apologetics—one with human 
interest. For Ruth’s Hugh is a ver 
opinionated young man, filled with all 
manner of superficial information op 
philosophy, comparative religion and 
history—a typical jaunty university 
graduate or perhaps an omniscient col- 
umnist. And Ruth loves him so very 
much. He is her fourth scalp in twelve 
months but this is “quite, quite differ. 
ent; he is the Real Thing.” Ultimately 
Hugh falls instead for silly Beryl, and 
Ruth must live with the loss. She thinks 
romantically of convent life but throws 
herself into Evidence Guild work and 
discovers that a common, even an ex- 
alted, purpose does not automatically 
produce charity among apostles, that 
ascetism is an essential of Christian liy. 
ing and the Mass an_ unparalleled 
means of deepening holiness. And all 
this she learns from the marvelously 
direct, witty, searching letters of her 
crotchety Uncle Joe. 

For the letters cover, comprehensive- 
ly if concisely, the whole case for 
Catholicism: God’s mastery of man, the 
function of faith, the worth of the 
records reporting Christ’s claims, the 
proofs of His divinity, His mandate to 
the Church and the sacramental system 
she administers, distributing His grace 
which remakes mankind. Catholic at- 
titudes are adroitly inculcated on the 
problem of evil, on mixed marriages, 
on the worth of non-Catholic religions. 
(Father Sinclair meets the reproach of 
a clerical colleague when he contrives 
a meeting of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions to protest an inadequate housing 
measure. ) 

The Faith Makes Sense marks the 
appearance of a new Catholic apologist 
of the talent and temperament of Ar 
nold Lunn. Epwarp Durr, S.J. 





UNCLE DYNAMITE 





By P. G. Wodehouse. Didier. 312p. 
$2.95 


This is vintage Wodehouse, Wodehouse 
at his incomparable best, the Wode- 
house whom Oxford delighted to honor, 
whom Mr. Belloc pronounced to be the 
finest writer of English prose now alive, 
and whom other qualified authorities 
have ranked with Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare. “A bit steep that, Jeeves, 
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what?”—but there it is, and proof any- 
way that the man bewitches even the 
most responsible readers. 

He must be a distasteful pot of cya- 
nide, or alternatively, a deleterious 
slab of damnation, whom Uncle Dyna- 
mite will not subdue, this elderly peer 
with the spirits and bounce of a very 
nice schoolboy and a heart of gold 
thrice refined. By what alarums and ex- 
cursions he mended the broken ro- 
mance of Pongo Twistleton and Sally 
Painter, taught the husky, tongue-tied 
Bill Oakshott to dominate his Ama- 
mnian love, Hermione Bostock, and 
worsted the machinations of Constable 
Potter, to that minion of the law’s en- 
during happiness, is the gist of the 
story, a story full enough of suspense 
and neat solutions to make most of the 
detective writers bite their moustaches 
for envy. 

Incidentally, there are very pleasant 
and true things about Americans in the 
book, such as this: “Sally was the sort 
of girl that appealed to him most, the 
sort America seems to turn out in thou- 
sands, gay, adventurous, enjoying life 
with an almost Ickenhamian [i.e. with 
an almost Uncle Dynamitanian] relish, 
and resolutely refusing to allow its little 
difficulties to daunt her spirit.” Her 
creator did not need to add the adjec- 
tive good, because she is that all along. 
Otherwise, he would probably have cast 
Sir Aylmer Bostock at her feet or de- 
signed for her some equally fearful 
retribution. 

One glory of this great artist is that 
he achieves his uproarious effects abso- 
lutely without benefit of smut. The va- 
riety and plentifulness of his invention 
are evident on every page of this de- 
lightful story, where neither Jeeves nor 
any other of the old gang of laughter- 
makers is mobilized for the assault on 
gloom. This is an amazing feat for a 
man close to three-score years and ten. 

But with geniuses you never can tell, 
for did not Socrates at about the same 
age learn to play the flute? 

JaMeEs Broprick 


SUCH IS LIFE 





By Tom Collins. University of Chicago. 
394p. $4 


This is the first American edition of a 
book that has been called by C. Hart- 
ley Grattan “an Australian classic; one 
may as well say the Australian classic.” 
First published in Australia in 1903, it 
appeared in an abridged edition in 
London in 1937, and again in 1943, the 
centenary of the birth of its author, 
Joseph Furphy, who wrote under the 
pen name of Tom Collins. The book, 
though probably known to few Ameri- 
can readers, has a long literary history 
—a history fully told by Miles Franklin 


and Kate Baker in Joseph Furphy, The 
Legend of a Man and His Book (1944). 

Such Is Life is not easy to categorize. 
It goes beyond autobiography, yet to 
call it a novel, as Furphy does, is mis- 
leading. The author professes to have 
taken certain entries from his diary, 
beginning with September 9, 1883, and 
to have amplified these “to the minutest 
detail of occurrence or conversation.” 
The six subsequent chapters, with one 
exception, record the events of the ninth 
day of each of the following six months. 
Into these chapters Furphy puts anec- 
dotes, character sketches, philosophi- 
cal musings, social philosophy, humor, 
pathos and tragedy, in what at times 
seems to be a completely patternless 
chronicle. Yet there is design to the 
work, as Grattan—who with Kate Baker 
is largely responsible for whatever re- 
cognition Furphy has so far achieved 
beyond his native country—has empha- 
sized in his revealing sketch “About 
Tom Collins” at the end of the book. 

A small group of characters—drivers 
of the bullock-carts used for hauling 
freight before the coming of the rail- 
roads, squatters, itinerant workers, with 
Collins himself at the center—gives 
unity to the work, but clues to the 
changing fortunes of the characters 
must be closely tracked down by the 
reader as he passes from entry to entry. 
But there are also frequent digressions 
(a source of annoyance to the reader 
who looks for a tightly unified narra- 
tive) in which Collins reflects on the 
vicissitudes of life. 

What emerges bears resemblance to 
two such disparate works as Twain’s 
Life on the Mississippi and Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus. Like the former it 
bears the mark of authenticity; it 
makes particular people, and a particu- 
lar time and place, real to the imagina- 
tion. Regardless of one’s reservations, 
one puts the book down convinced that 
he has shared the life of the bullock- 
drivers who, under the most primitive 
conditions, carried freight by ox-team 
across the Australian plains. 


But Collins was more than a “bul- 
locky”: he was a self-educated man of 
keen mind and social awareness, a 
great champion of Australian egalitari- 
anism, a philosopher in homespun. 
Many passages in Such Is Life remind 
one of Sartor, such as the powerful 
lines on voluntary and involuntary pov- 
erty; yet the best things in the book 
are episodes of narrative which are 
self-contained and independent units. 
Of these, one of the finest is the sensi- 
tively told story of the young child, 
Mary O’Halloran. 

Here is a book whose defects are 
self-evident, yet a book which by those 
very defects records the struggle of its 
author toward understanding and to- 
ward fulfillment. 


A. S. Ryan 
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Louis Merekling and Staff, Optometrist 3 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW by te 
(Opposite °. —* 34th Street A 
lephone: MU. 5-6774 

















AMERICA Subscribers 


For change of address, three weeks’ notice 
is required. When ordering a_ change, 
please name magazine and send us the 
old as well as the new address, including 
postal zone number, if you have one. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
diamonds, broken and usable watches, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for 
FREE shipping container. 


LOWE’S 


Dept. A, Holland Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 ‘population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Ernall 
contributions are precious nag _—_— 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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PRIMER ON THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
LAW 





By the Reverend George A. Kelly. 
Christopher Press. 169p. $1, paper; 
$1.75, cloth. 


Should you happen to be a lawyer, a 
labor leader or a business executive in 
search of a commentary on the Taft- 
Hartley Act, you can choose among a 
half-dozen competent texts. But if you 
are a rank-and-file werker, or just an 
ordinary citizen wondering what the 
shouting is all about, you will hunt a 
long time before finding something 
within your intellectual range. Or, 
rather, you would have hunted a long 
time before this book appeared, for now 
the hunt is over. 

In the simplest of possible terms, 
using the popular question-and-answer 
technique, Father George Kelly has 
laid bare for all the world to see the 
bones of one of the most involved laws 
on the books. Any reasonably literate 
person can read his explanation and 
understand it. 

But Father Kelly has done more than 
explain the Taft-Hartley Act. Into his 
text he has woven an ethical commen- 
tary which strives to weigh the law in 
the scales of Christian belief. To many 
readers this will be the most interesting 
part of the book—and the most con- 
troversial. 





With what the author has to say 
about the right to strike against the 
Government and the right of supervis- 
ory employes to bargain collectively, 
not everyone will agree. In both cases, 
though, as generally throughout the 
book, Father Kelly marshals his argu- 
ments clearly, skillfully and persua- 
sively. 

The value of this commentary would 
have been enhanced if references to the 
T-H Act had been incorporated into the 
text. Since the text of the Act appears 
at the end of the book, this could easily 
have been done. In view of the ap- 
proaching congressional fight over la- 
bor legislation, the Primer on the Taft- 
Hartley Law makes a timely appear- 
ance. BENJAMIN L. MassE 


The Word 








“MARY,” I SAID. 

My wife looked up from the baby in 
her arms. 

“Just once,” I told her, “I’d like to 
stand in the street and see this house 
through the eyes of an angel.” 

The corners of her lips tilted up, but 
she remained silent. 

“T think it would have a halo around 
it,” I told her. 


® CAN YOU DENY THEM? 
_ These children have no homes 
... many have no parents. All 


are hungry. They have no fu- 
ture unless .... 








You can be a Good Samaritan to a destitute child for one whole 
year by contributing $150.00. This amount will feed, clothe and 
educate that child for twelve months. $15.00 sustains a child for 


one month. No contribution is too small. 
Ten meals, for one dollar, may save a life. 


meal. 


Every dime means a 


DECIDE TODAY for the New Year, to share a few of your 


blessings with these less fortunate children. Remember “... when 
you did it to one of these least of My brethren, you did it to Me.” 





Send your contributions to FATHER JAMES O’LOUGHLEN 


THE POPE’S CHILDREN WAR RELIEF 


148 MAIN STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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She looked down again, speaking to 
the little one. “Your Daddy,” she said 
softly, “has funny ideas.” 

Her voice and the movement of her 
head brought a smile to the baby’s face, 

“There,” I said. “Do you think the 
angels can see that without smiling? 
Do you think God... .?” 

“No,” she answered. “I don’t think 
He can. I don’t think He’d want to, 
After all, He was a baby Himself.” 

“In His Mother’s arms,” I said. 

She nodded, holding the baby closer 
for a moment. 

Silence fell between us. I ruffled the 
pages of my missal, in which I had 
been reading the Mass for the Feast of 
the Holy Family. 

“You know,” I remarked presently, 
“T think you ought to be canonized.” 

“Joe!” The exclamation was so ex- 
plosive with shocked incredulity that 
the baby jerked convulsively and began 
to cry. Mary soothed it contritely, rock. 
ing it in her arms; but she looked at 
me reproachfully. 

“T mean it,” I said, setting my chin 
stubbornly. 

She shook her. head, as if chiding a 
recalcitrant child. 

“I mean any good mother nowadays,” 
I elaborated. 

This time she looked at me question- 
ingly. 

“Marriage,” I said, “is a Sacrament. 
It’s the holy work of creating with God 
—filling earth and heaven with His 
children and ours. It’s high patriotism 
in this world and the next. Right now, 
it’s heroic patriotism because armies of 
propagandists are trying to frighten 
people away from it.” 

I paused, but she sat silent, rocking 
the baby. 

“Do you see what I mean?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t suppose you 
do. What I mean is this: nothing 
pleases God so much as confidence in 
Him. And nobody shows more confi- 
dence than the woman of today who 
brushes aside the bullying and terror- 
ism of the birth-preventers and says to 
God: ‘Send me your little ones.’” 

I sat staring at my book for a long 
time. At last I looked up at my wife. 

“That’s why I think this house has 
a halo around it,” I said. “Because 
when God looks down at it, He sees the 
image and likeness of His own home at 
Nazareth. And He remembers the happy 
days He spent there, subject to Mary 
and Joseph. Remembers? He does more 
than remember. He comes back to this 
earth to live those days again. To this 
earth—to homes like ours . . . to mingle 
with children, to be rocked once more 

in a mother’s arms.” 

My wife looked at me, startled. Then, 
with a strange expression, she turned 
her eyes to the face of her baby. 

JosepH A. BrEI¢ 
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THE MAD WOMAN OF CHAILLOT, 
by Jean Giraudoux, adapted from the 
French by Maurice Valency, is a 
delicately fashioned satirical fantasy, 
but the satire never strays too far from 
tenderness or the fantasy from reality. 
The title character is an elderly eccen- 
tric whose mind has been off-center for 
thirty years. When a love affair went 
awry she took refuge in a world of 
illusion, becoming the protectress of 
pigeons, flowers and stray dogs, and 
the associate of menials, mendicants 
and policemen with the rank of ser- 
geant and below. 

There comes a day when her friends 
are forced to inform her that the world 
of reality has changed for the worse 
aince she lived in it. The non-producers, 
the parasites and percentage men, are 
making it so hard for the producers to 
live that the latter no longer find any 
joy in life. “A glass of beer,” a rag- 
man explains, “has a beer agent who 
collects ten per cent. The glass is 
represented by a glass agent who also 
collects ten per cent. Little by little, 
the pimps have taken over the world.” 
The Mad Woman is horrified. “Men 
publicly worship the golden calf,” she 
says, and instantly decides to do some- 
thing about it. The method she em- 
ploys to cleanse society of its economic 
parasites, its gold-grabbers, promoters 
and manipulators of the stock market 
is the substance of a humorous tale too 
intricate for description in available 
space. Martita Hunt, as the Mad Wom- 
an, is a lovable eccentric who is sur- 
prisingly sane at the right moments; 
John Carradine, the number-one utility 
man of the American stage, is properly 
picaresque as a philosopher who makes 
his living rummaging trash cans, and 
Leora Dana is a comely lass who speaks 
with conviction when she asserts that 
being a waitress is a dignified calling. 
Estelle Winwood, Nydia Westman and 
Doris Rich, as withered crones who are 
off the beam on one side or the other, 
along with at least a dozen others in 
the cast, rate honorable mention for 
deft performances. 

Alfred de Liagre Jr., producer and 
director, has done a good job in both 
capacities. The sets, by Christian 
Berard, were imported from Paris, and 
Samuel Leve’s lighting shows them off 
to good advantage. 

The production opened at The Belas- 
co. and the venerable playhouse has 
not been host to a more challenging 
play in a dozen years. It might be men- 
tioned that the Mad Woman is long and 
loquacious, and people who are allergic 
to sitting still more than ten minutes 
won't like it. But connoisseurs of the 


fine art of conversation, and those who 
like to play around with ideas, will dis- 
cover that the slightly screwball lady 
is a delightful after-dinner companion. 
THEOPHILUS LEwis 


Films 








THE YEAR’S BEST. When I was very 
young and used to envision myself 
growing up to be a movie critic, I 
imagined that pontificating about the 
Ten Best Pictures of the year would be 
great sport. To explain this naiveté I 
had better mention also that at the 
time the appeal of that particular line 
of work lay entirely in the fact that it 
afforded an opportunity to see a lot of 
movies without the wear and tear on 
the arches which an earlier and similar- 
ly motivated ambition to be an usher- 
ette would have involved. Having by 
now acquired a somewhat fuller per- 
spective, I am reluctant to commit my- 
self on the subject. However, I realize 
that over the year my efforts to combine 
the functions of critic, moralist and 
Sunday-supplement writer in a very 
limited space have often resulted in 
leaving a picture hanging in mid-air. 
In an attempt to tie up some loose 


ends I herewith list my favorites in the 
order in which I saw them. 


THE TREASURE OF SIERRA MAD- 
RE. A corking good adventure story 
starring Humphrey Bogart and Walter 
Huston, and written and directed by 
the latter’s son, John, offered, in addi- 
tion, a pungent and basic commentary 
on greed and the folly of man’s search 
for riches. (Warner Brothers) 


THE NAKED CITY—By making New 
York City and its efficient Homicide 
Squad the joint heroes of this story of 
a murder and its detection, Mark Hel- 
linger succeeded in combining sus- 
pense with authentic atmosphere and 
positive human values. The result was 
the rare crime picture which assigns to 
crime its properly minor role in the 
general scheme of life. (Universal-In- 
ternational) 


THE SEARCH. The odyssey of a 
small, displaced Czech lad before the 
impossible happens and he is reunited 
with his mother provided a moving, il- 
luminating and dramatically valid in- 
sight into a tragic aftermath of the 
war. (MGM) 


I REMEMBER MAMA. The struggles 
and joys of a group of Norwegian- 
Americans formed a charming, whole- 








Order from 





ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Reprints 
in Pamphlet form of 


PRAYER FOR 
STRAY SHEPHERDS 


the article from America by 
E. BOYD BARRETT 


Single copy: 10c 
50 copies: $4—100 copies: $7 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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some and lovingly made picture of 
ideal family life. In a year when the 
distaff acting plums have included a 
saint, a physically and mentally handi- 
capped heroine and a bed-ridden neu- 
rotic about to be murdered, Irene 
Dunne’s artful performance in the title 
role may not receive sufficient recogni. 


tion. (RKO) 


HAMLET. As the film progressed, 
Olivier’s conception of Hamlet as a 
Christian prince and as a man who 
could not make up his mind faded out, 
but the noble experiments adds up to 


good enough Shakespeare combined 
with excellent screencraft. (Universal- 
International) 


ROPE. It seems to me that in this 
study of two cultivated, Nietzschean 
thrill-murderers, Alfred Hitchcock has 
fashioned an illustration of the possible 
consequences of absolute academic free- 
dom. He has also pioneered a new tech- 
nique to enhance a repellent but first- 
rate horror story. (Warner Brothers) 


APARTMENT FOR PEGGY. Delight- 
fully written and excellently played, 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two-Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 








Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 








TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 








ACADEMY OF 
none yo —e 


Coont 
Founded in 1847. 


y 
Music, Dramati 
cluding all sports. ‘asad for illustrated catalog A. 
Phone Tured 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
e 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Aceredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


George Seaton’s encomium on the cour. 
age, ingenuity and clear vision of the 
younger generation was a vastly in. 
gratiating and fundamentally hones 
comedy drama, featuring the inimitable 
Edmund Gwenn and the most engaging 
and believable young screen couple of 
the year, or of several years. (20sh 
Century-Fox) 


JOHNNY BELINDA. A deaf-mute girl, 
despised and neglected by her prini. 
tive community, becomes a normal hv. 
man being through the instruction and 
sympathetic attentions of a young doc. 
tor. Though overburdened with melo. 
drama, the film was powerful, uplifting 
and splendidly acted, and reproduced 
its Nova Scotia with remarkable fidel. 
ity. (Warner Brothers) 


JOAN OF ARC. The most ambitious 
and laudable undertaking of the year 
fell short of complete success. How. 
ever, in its realization of spiritual val- 
ues and its skill in projecting the 
disposition of medieval society, it is 


unique. (RKO) 


THE SNAKE PIT. This story of a 
young woman’s insanity, its cause, 
treatment and eventual cure emerged 
on the screen happily free from melo. 
drama and sensationalism; and, im- 
aged with a rare degree of sensitivity 
and creative imagination, it constituted 
altogether a responsible, enlightening 
and adult treatment of a very difficult 
subject. (20th Century-Fox) 
Morea WALsH 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher's License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A Conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the College. Picturesquely 
located on the —. roegg One hundred 
acre campus. Served b: “*Zephyr,”’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ 

the ‘'400.”” ONLY £ HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


Address the Secretary 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medi jour , teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 








FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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A FLAVORING OF THE BIZARRE 
spiced the news. This flavoring 
served as a sort of pick-up for the Old 
Year that was about to leave the world 
of men. ... A New York yodeler fell 
seven stories, injured his ankle. ... A 
Brooklyn citizen climbed into a parked 
garbage-truck, sped around his native 
borough on a joy ride. The truck was 
eventually found abandoned, with its 
load of garbage intact. . . . In England 
the Government’s Health Service, which 
gives its subjects free dental and medi- 
cal attention, begot vagaries. ... A 
dentist pulled two of his own teeth, sent 
a bill for professional services to the 
Government. . . . Circulating widely 
was a satirizing application form, which 
citizens filled out and sent to the Min- 
ister of Health. The form, in part, 
reads: 
1. I hereby apply for a permit 
to be ill. 
2. I declare that I have broken 
my a) arm b) leg c) back d) en- 
gagement. 
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3. I declare that I am afraid I 
shall a) die b) not die. 

4. I declare that I am in a) bed 
b) desperation c) my coffin. 

5. Does your wife work? 

This form should be forwarded 
to the Government. Should the ap- 
plicant die before the permit to be 
ill is issued, a fresh application for 
a permit to be declared dead 
should be submitted by a relative 
or creditor. 


Here and there, men made sacrifices 
for principles. .. . A Long Island hus- 
band, rather than pay a parking fine 
he deemed unjust, allowed his wife to 
go to jail. When the judge told the 
wife: “Five dollars or a day in jail,” 
the husband expressed preference for 
the latter. Asked by his spouse: “Do 
you want me to go to jail,” he replied: 
“Yes, it’s a matter of principle with 
me.” . . . Officials were impaled on 
horns of dilemmas. . . . A Philippine 
Islands postmaster, who ran out of one- 
cent stamps, had to decide whether to 
sell two-cent stamps for one-cent, or 
force people who needed only one-cent 
stamps to buy two-cent ones. He solved 
the problem by cutting the two-cent 
stamps in half. Dissenting from his de- 
cision, higher authorities fired him. 


As the shadows cast by the oncoming 
New Year mingled with the fading 
shadows of the Old, the bizarre in the 
news climbed to a crescendo. . . . In 
New Jersey, a lady begged off jury 
duty, explaining she could not leave 
her dogs at home alone. . . . Blazing a 
new trail, a college student inserted a 
newspaper advertisement reading: “I 
will do anything legal to finance my 
education. If it’s too risky for you to 
do, call on me. The Risker.” Calls 
poured in. On his first job, the student 
rescued a cat stuck on a roof. Next, he 
calmed a dog which was ripping about 
a house in a fit... Then he received a 
diamond ring from a young woman, 
brought it to a young man’s house, 
faced the young man and said: “It’s 
all off. Here’s the ring.” . . . New ser- 
vices were inaugurated. . . . Published 
was a Kitten-Sitters Directory, listing 
persons qualified to sit with valuable 
cats while their owners are away. 


Appearing in a magazine during the 
week was a nation-wide survey disclos- 
ing the religious attitudes of the peo- 
ple... . The survey indicated that vast 
numbers of Americans do not allow 
God to influence their behavior; and 
that they forget they are creatures of 
God* and completely dependent upon 
Him. .. . This means that untold mil- 
lions do not know who they are, where 
they are from, whither they are going. 
... Among the week’s vagaries, this is 
the supreme vagary, the vagary of 
vagaries, Joun A. TooMEY 
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Discover, this next term, how easy it is to use America 
as a supplementary textbook. And how practical. In any 
course that deals in whole or part with current events, 
America supplies the latest details, evaluates the multiple 
and complex versions of the news, brings you and your 
students the all important Catholic viewpoint. 


HERE’S HOW AMERICA’S EASY SCHOOL PLAN WORKS 


Each student copy costs only 10c (regularly 15c). You 
may raise or lower the number of copies whenever 
you wish; cancel entirely during holidays, exams, etc. 
We will send, at no extra charge, one instructor’s copy 
with every ten student copies and to simplify your task, 
we bill you monthly. 


Try America in your classroom this term. Order your copies today. 





The AMERICA PRESS, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


In accordance with America’s School Plan as stated above, please forward to 


me.......copies each week, beginning with the issue dated................. 
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Correspondence 





Social security for all 

Epitor: Walter A. Lynch in his article 
entitled “A step forward in social se- 
curity” (Am. 12/11/48), maintained 
that the social-security administration 
took an arbitrary position in favoring 
compulsory coverage of non-profit or- 
ganizations under Old-Age and Surviv- 
ors Insurance. Your readers should be 
aware that most students of social in- 
surance, including fifteen of the seven- 
teen members of the Advisory Council 
on Social Security, agree with the posi- 
tion of the social-security administra- 
tion, rather than with the voluntary- 
coverage proposal of Mr. Lynch. 

It is generally agreed that all lay 
employes of non-profit organizations 
and their families are in need of and 
are entitled as a matter of right to the 
same basic protection of old-age and 
survivors insurance as other workers. 
This protection, however, would not be 
assured to all such employes under 
HR 6777 because their coverage would 
be contingent on the action of their 
employers in electing and retaining 
coverage. Compulsory coverage, there- 
fore, appears to be the only method of 
making certain that all these employes 
and their families will be protected. 

Mr. Lynch’s contention that compul- 
sory coverage of non-profit institutions 
for their employes under old-age and 
survivors’ insurance would destroy their 
traditional tax-exempt status is not con- 
vincing. The majority report of the 
Advisory Council on Social Security 
points out that it has long been cus- 
tomary to require such institutions to 
pay certain types of special assessments 
for property improvement, to pay Fed- 
eral excise taxes and in some States to 
pay local and State taxes on commodi- 
ties which they use. Even in some 
States with exclusive State funds, they 
have been required to carry workmen’s- 
compensation insurance. The use of 
government compulsion in connection 
with these special taxes and levies has 
not led to taxation on the property and 
general income of these institutions. 
Moreover, many organizations which 
are exempt from Federal taxes pay the 
old-age-and-survivors-insurance contri- 
bution without appearing to be in dan- 
ger of losing their exemption under 
other laws. 

Social-security taxes differ basically 
in purpose and in the effect of exemp- 
tion from other taxes. They are special- 
purpose taxes, accounted for in a trust 
fund dedicated to benefits for those who 
have contributed. The Advisory Council 
Majority Report concludes it has al- 


ways been clear that the social-security 
tax is a special kind of tax which 
should not serve as a precedent for 
other forms of taxation. 

In order to allay the fears expressed 
by Mr. Lynch with respect to compul- 
sory coverage, provision could be made 
for payment of all contributions direct- 
ly into the old-age-and-survivors’-insur- 
ance trust fund. The social-security ad- 
ministration has suggested that legisla- 
tion might include a statement of con- 
gressional policy that coverage of this 
employment is not to be construed as 
affecting the traditional tax-exempt 
status of non-profit organizations. 

Chicago, IIl. Louis F. BucKLey 


Federal scholarships 

Epitor: Your December 18 issue takes 
note of our proposal for a Federally 
aided scholarship program to make 
higher education available, to reduce 
the economic barrier which prevents 
many capable students from attending 
college. 

The suggested program of scholar- 
ship assistance is not new; practically 
all educational groups, including the 
National Education Association, have 
strongly advocated such a program for 
years. The foremost advocates have in- 
cluded prominent Catholics and Pro- 
testants—clergy and lay. The need for 
such a program is revealed by the fact 
that for every outstanding student now 
in college there is, generally speaking, 
one student of equal ability who will 
not be able to attend college at all. 
Our proposal is that we now sponsor 
legislation to secure the scholarship aid 
so long urged and desired. 

This proposal does not take priority 
over—or minimize in any way—the ef- 
fort to secure the passage of a bill 
similar to S.472 which passed the 
Senate in the 80th Congress—for Fed- 
eral aid to the States for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The Fed- 
eral-aid bill for public education is 
still, and will continue to be, the prior 
and immediate legislative aim of NEA. 

Some principles which we feel should 
underlie the proposed program of Fed- 
eral scholarship assistance are: 

1. The program must involve no pos- 
sibility whatever of Federal control or 
pressure upon higher education, either 
upon the institution or the student. 

It must be administered at the State 
level by a committee or an agency 
which is non-political and arises from 
the educational and civic interests with- 
in the State. 

3. Scholarships must be awarded on 
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the basis of ability, with only the high. 
est one-fourth or one-third of high. 
school graduates being eligible. 

4. The student must be entirely free 
to choose any, accredited institution, 
public or private, and elect hig own 
field of study without interference or 
pressure. 

5. The stipend must be at least $400 
or $500 annually to insure that the 
economic barrier will in reality be 
broken down. The student must be free 
to use his stipend for tuition, for board 
and lodging, or for any other necessary 
expense in actual pursuance of a higher. 
education program. 

6. The formula for distribution of 
Federal money to the States must be 
sound and equitable and must provide 
objective safeguards against any dis- 
crimination in scholarship awards be- 
cause of race, creed, sex or other social 
circumstance. ; 

7. The administrative and financial 
provisions at the national level must be 
such as to insure that the money goes 
for its intended purpose, without fraud 
or partiality. 

An annual appropriation of $100 
million would make higher education 
available to 200,000 or more students. 

We hope that the scholarship pro- 
posal may commend itself to you as a 
sound national policy. 

Rate McDonatp 

Executive Secretary 

Department of Higher Education 

National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


(The questions we raised (Am. 12/18 
p. 279) were two: 1) If the scholar- 
ships are awarded on the basis of 
ability only, as Mr. McDonald was 
reported in the N. Y. Times to ad- 
vocate, what is to prevent them from 
going to students well able to pay their 
own way, and if they do, how will this 
“equalize” educational opportunities? 
2) Since we are already spending hun- 
dreds of millions to give World War Il 
veterans a college education, why not 
wait until this program tapers off be- 
fore adding another $100 million in 
Federal scholarships? Our correspond- 
ent has not answered these questions. 
The number of students who would be 
benefited was stated in our pages, Cit- 
ing the N. Y. Times, as 20,000. $100 
million a year would benefit closer to 
100,000. Ep.) 





AMERICA receives many interesting let- 
ters which the Editors are unable to 
publish for lack of space. So that more 
of our readers may have an opportumty 
to express their views, we urge Cor 
respondents to make their letters as 
short as possible. Communications of 
250 words or less are preferred.—THE 
EpiTor. 








